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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


P UBLISHED and unpublished work by Mary Webb 
are woven together in this anthology which repre¬ 
sents every aspect of her achievement. Poems, articles 
and excerpts from her novels, short stories and essays, are 
all included. There are poems here which have not previ¬ 
ously appeared; and contributions, signed and unsigned, 
which Mary Webb made to papers like The Spectator , The 
Nation and The English Review are here assembled in book 
form for the first time. 

This selection, made by the author’s widower, Mr. 
H. B. L. Webb, just before his recent untimely death, is 
not intended to represent the cream of her work, for there 
is material enough in her writings for a dozen such 
anthologies. Its main purpose is to serve as an intro¬ 
duction for the new reader and as a miscellany for those 
who already know and appreciate her work. At the end 
of the book will be found an index giving the source of 
each extract and the approximate date of writing of those 
poems published for the first time. 
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HILL PASTURES 

High on the hill the curlews and the whimbrels 
Go mating all day long with a sweet whisde; 

With a sound of chiming bells and shaken timbrels, 

And silver rings that fall in a crystal cup. 

They laugh, as lovers laugh when the moon is up, 

Over the cotton-grass and the carline thistle. 

Poised in his airy spiral the snipe is calling, 

Summoning love with a music mournful and lonely 
As a lost lamb in the night, rising, falling, 

Stranger than any melody, wilder than song. 

He cries of life that is short, and death that is long, 
Telling his dusky love to one heart only. 

Once in seven days a plaintive ringing 

Sounds from the little chapel high in the heather, 

Out with the sorrowful snipe and the whimbrel winging. 
The wild hill ponies hear it there as they graze, 

And whinny, and call to their foals, and stand at gaze, 
Hearing a clear voice in the clear weather. 

And out of pine-dark farms and windy places, 

And quiet cottages low in the valley hiding, 

Brown folk come with still and wistful faces. 

Straying by twos and threes, like the peaceful sheep, 
Into the small brown shippen of souls they creep, 
Seeking a calm like the hills’, but more abiding. 
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THE DEVIL’S CHAIR 

D EBORAH and her father returned through the hill 
gate, going by tracks that ran above steep cwms 
where threads of water made a small song and the sheep 
clung half-way up like white flies; past the high springs 
where water soaked out among the mimulus to feed the 
rivers of the plain; up slopes of trackless hills, through 
wet wimberries; across the great plateaux — purple in 
the rainy light — that stretched in confused vistas on 
every side, familiar to John as air to a swallow. They 
passed the small, white signpost that rose from the midst 
of the westward tableland, as others rose from various 
lost points in the vast expanses — shepherds’ signposts, 
pointing vaguely down vague ways, sometimes directing 
people dispassionately between two paths, as if it mat¬ 
tered little which they chose. This one was called the 
Flockmaster’s signpost, and stood in gallant isolation 
within a kind of large crater, so that when you had read 
— 'Slept' — ‘ Wood's End' — and passed on, it immediately 
disappeared like a ship behind the horizon. At times the 
sheep crowded round it with stampings and jostling of 
woolly shoulders; the ponies rubbed against it; cuckoos 
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in the wild game of mating would alight on it with an 
excited gobble and flash away again. Legend said that 
somewhere here, long since, the cuckoos met in circle 
before uttering a note in any field or coppy, to allot the 
beats for the season. It was told with apologetic laughter 
by the grandmother of a hill-commoner that on a May 
night with a low moon you might see from the Little 
Wood — lone on a ridge — the grey, gleaming ring as 
from a stone thrown into water. Before the shadows 
stretched themselves for dawn you might be aware of the 
clap of wings; might watch the long tails steer to the four 
winds; might hear from orchards at the valley gates the 
first warm, linked notes that meant summer. 

They walked in silence. John was quite unaware, now 
that his rare moment of vision had passed, of Deborah’s 
psychic existence. He was subject to the poet’s reaction, 
and he had no idea that anything had occurred except a 
storm which might damage the wheat. They came to the 
slopes of short grass from which the round yellow hearts¬ 
ease was disappearing like a currency withdrawn—as the 
old mintage of painless and raptureless peace was dis¬ 
appearing from Deborah’s being. At the first gate of 
John’s sheepwalk the land slid away suddenly and re¬ 
vealed in terrific masses on the murky west the long, 
mammoth-like shape of Diafol Mountain. 

‘There’ll be more thunder,’ said John; ‘it’s brewing 
yonder, it’ll be round afore dawn.’ 

‘It’s raining over the Devil’s Chair now,’ said Deborah. 

On the highest point of the bare, opposite ridge, now 
curtained in driving storm-cloud, towered in gigantic 
aloofness a mass of quartzite, blackened and hardened 
by uncountable ages. In the plain this pile of rock and 
the rise on which it stood above the rest of the hill-tops 
would have constituted a hill in itself. The scattered 
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rocks, the ragged holly-brakes on the lower slopes were 
like small carved lions beside the black marble steps of a 
stupendous throne. Nothing ever altered its look. Dawn 
quickened over it in pearl and emerald; summer sent the 
armies of heather to its very foot; snow rested there as 
doves nest in cliffs. It remained inviolable, taciturn, evil. 
It glowered darkly on the dawn; it came through the 
snow like jagged bones through flesh; before its hardness 
even the venturesome cranberries were discouraged. For 
miles around, in the plains, the valleys, the mountain 
dwellings it was feared. It drew the thunder, people said. 
Storms broke round it suddenly out of a clear sky; it 
seemed almost as if it created storm. No one cared to 
cross the range near it after dark — when the black 
grouse laughed sardonically and the cry of a passing 
curlew shivered like broken glass. The sheep that in¬ 
habited these hills would, so the shepherds said, cluster 
suddenly and stampede for no reason, if they had grazed 
too near it in the night. So the throne stood — black, 
massive, untenanted, yet with a well-worn air. It had 
the look of a chair from which the occupant has just 
risen, to which he will shortly return. It was understood 
that only when vacant could the throne be seen. When¬ 
ever rain or driving sleet or mist made a grey shechinah 
there people said, ‘There’s harm brewing.’ ‘He’s in his 
chair.’ Not that they talked of it much; they simply felt 
it, as sheep feel the coming of snow. 

The Golden Arrow 
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WOULD GOD I WERE THERE! 

Would God I were there, on the wild hill 
Where the ponies with wet fetlocks wade in morasses 
Marred with yellow mimulus, drinking the chill 
Brown water! Where the bright foals, black and bay 
Kun to their dams through the dark blue day. 

As the shadow of a hawk passes. 


If I might be there in the grave dawn, 

Mumbling on a curlew’s nest beneath its spread 
Of flowering heather, and seeing across the lawn, 
Mieep-mown, the creamy, pencilled curlew chickens 
kiuick and bright as water in the sun, 

Hiding in a fresh green bracken-bed! 


% 


run, 


If only I might watch the old curlews drifting 
Down the silver summer air like tawny leave?! 
Hear their icy, elfin voices uplifting 

The warm rich veils of silence and content, 
Discovering some chill presentiment, 

Tike a fugitive soul that grieves. 
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GOD’S LITTLE MOUNTAIN 

THE WOODS 

T HESE thick woods, remote on their ridges, were to the 
watchful eye rich with a half-revealed secret, to the 
attentive ear full of urgent voices. The solving of all life’s 
riddles might come to one here at any moment. In this 
hour or in the next, from a grey ash-bole or a blood-red 
pine-trunk, might come the naked spirit of life with a 
face fierce or lovely. Coiled in the twist of long honey¬ 
suckle ropes that fell from the dead yews; curled in a last 
year’s leaf; embattled in a mailed fir-cone, or resting 
starrily in the green moss, it seemed that God slumbered. 
At any moment He might wake, to bless or curse. 

Gone to Earth 
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THE BIRDS’ ORCHARD 

S UDDENLY a blackbird fluted, and the notes, liquid 
and glassy, made room for themselves and their silver 
echoes, seeming to need all space in which to expand, to 
rise in full tide, submerging everything. The bracken, 
still unopened, stood ranked in bright green slender 
pillars, and Amber thought that the troops of hyacinths 
that marched in and out among them were like the 
procession of a Lord Mayor’s Show in faery. It was very 
early, and the wood was in a charmed stillness. The 
blackbird fell into a long meditation, and Amber shut her 
eyes, listening, not with the ear, but with the soul. Here, 
where the sounds of the world died away like a lapsing 
tide, she heard the sad rumour that life makes, stirring 
and murmuring in the silver hush of nonentity. She 
heard the moth-flicker of worlds slipping out into their 
age-long life, and their return — faint as the hum of a 
spent bee — to their everlastingly mysterious cause. 
Leaning against a wild pear tree, she was aware, by her 
inward hearing, of the tidal wave of sap that rose so full 
and strong that she could almost imagine it roaring like 
the sea. Then a tremor of wind shook the flowering tree- 
tops, and she awoke again to the senses, to the strange¬ 
ness of these utterances of the leaves. For the forest tree 
keeps in her heart secrets of days long gone — days when 
the little bruit of man was drowned by the infinite grave 
forest murmur; when the trees spoke aloud the things 
that now they only whisper. Every tassel and streamer, 
eveiy rosette, and cluster and catkin, all the minute, un¬ 
noticed bloom of the woodland, seemed to envelop her 
in scent and rustling music. Close about her she had the 
bloom of the wild fruit trees in the Birds’ Orchard. It 
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was steep and green as the hills in a dream, and up the 
slope, poised in attitudes of wind-blown grace, climbed a 
company of crab trees. Their brown and fissured trunks 
were lichened and mossy; their tops were broad, and low 
and rosy. Standing on the slope, Amber could see them, 
mushroom-like, spread with pink tapestry. She could 
see the burnished bees, tethered by desire, hovering in 
thousands, falling in and out of the rose-coloured cups. 
She was drenched in the scent which, although more 
delicate than that of an orchard tree, is not less heady — 
the scent of wild apple in the early sun. The pale flowers 
and the bright, close-fisted buds were packed layer upon 
layer in the exquisite freshness of romance. From the 
middle of a cup-shaped hollow rose a wild pear tree, 
forty feet high, flowering late on its windy hillside. It 
was white as a summer cloud, with its cymes of large, 
rose-like blossoms. Its scent, more unearthly than the 
apple, wandered down with the breezes that stole along 
the dazzling terraces. Amber loved pear blossom; she 
delighted in the creamy, nut-like buds, each with its 
cross of soft rose-colour, a little paler than the velvety 
stamens of the open flower, and contrasting delicately 
with the silver calyx. She listened to the bees, crazed 
with the high tide of honey, sounding up and down the 
pillared whiteness their effortless monotone. But she 
could not linger by the pear tree; there were so many 
other things to see. She had the feeling, almost of greed, 
that such days bring — days with something glistening in 
them, a touch of the eternal. She felt like a child on the 
sea beach, loaded with shells veined with rainbow tints, 
pearly, fiery, and all with the sea in them — all remem¬ 
bering the deep water. Every petal, every leaf, seemed 
to be conning some memory of profundities whence it 
had come. Every curving flower seemed full of echoes too 
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majestic for its fragility. She climbed to the buckthorn 
grove. There they stood, creating their own atmosphere, 
as do all groups of trees. They dwelt in green fire, for 
their leaves — thin as those of beeches — were young and 
fresh. Their stems were of regal purple. Their creamy 
flowers, long-stalked, five-petalled, sweet, starred the 
bases of the leaf clusters. Near by were the spindles, 
gracious with shining leaves and mysterious fourfold 
flowers. At the top of the inclosure was an old hedge of 
white beams, that had ceased to be a hedge and become 
trees. The upward springing boughs, the soft and downy 
leaves, were drifted over by flowers, so that each tree 
seemed to stand amazed at its own whiteness, like a 
young bride in an ample veil. A breath of scented air 
came from the hilltops and stole among the branches. 
That which had form, and knew the mortality which is 
in form, trembled before that which passed, formless and 
immortal. It seemed content to linger here for a little 
while, before the momentary existence of this visible 
beauty slipped into nothingness; but it did not commit 
its whole self to any creature of matter, neither to dew- 
dark petal nor gold-eyed bird. It passed in the wood, as 
sunlight passes, or as the wind goes by, lifting the leaves 
with indifferent fingers, or like the rain stroking the 
flowers in childlike carelessness. Because of it the place 
became no mere congregation of trees, but a thing fierce 
as stellar space. Yet in the wood it never nested, never 
came homing to the spangled meadow. For it possesses 
itself for ever in a vitality withheld, immutable. It was 
this that drew Amber with breathless curiosity into the 
secret haunts of nature. 

The House in Dormer Forest 
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THE LOST ORCHARD 

Never in those lonely meadows lingering, 

Shall I see the twilight any more; 

Never hear the golden water fingering 
Pale tansy shadows from the shore; 

Never, when the dark thorn hedge is quickening, 
Watch the white narcissi upward steal: 

Nor, in the pink orchard’s hazy thickening, 

Hear the early bird-song thrill and peal. 

Yet within my heart, where none can ever see, 
Blows the apple tree and flows the stream : 
Through the violet fields I move, as shadowy 
As a fish within the water’s gleam. 



7 

THUNDER WEATHER 

T HE last Sunday in August came, and still Dormer 
lay under the burning and airless heat. It was the 
weather that wakes in all animals a strange restlessness, 
when the young ponies on the mountains fear they know 
not what, galloping furiously hither and thither, without 
aim or destination; when the sheep cry all night long; 
when in the sullen evenings the young gnats mind them 
of their wings and volley upwards to their mating; when 
the woodpecker’s laugh grows hysterical ; when it has 
even been known, in the hot, moonwhite midnights, for 
a hive to seethe with such unrest, and for the late-hatched 
queen to wake with such a wildness in her blood, that a 
swarm has gone raging up into the molten, silver sky. 

For many days there had loomed, around and above 
Dormer Valley, gigantic clouds which grouped them¬ 
selves beyond the circle of darkly wooded, rooky hills, 
like people in an amphitheatre. Some towered like gods 
in white mantles, with folded arms; others seemed to 
lean forward upon the woods, as on a granite balustrade, 
brooding on the House of Dormer. Some appeared to 
rest, chin on hand; some were hump-backed, ponderous; 
others, like stealthy little gods of mischievous intent, 
crept and climbed, peeping over the shoulders of the 
giants. They were mostly of that terrific pink peculiar to 
thunder-clouds, and fiercer than grey or black — a very 
pale brick-colour tinged with yellow — which seems like 
a caricature of all the rosy and firelit and flesh-tinted 
pinks, which is at once awful and ghoulish. With these, 
rooted in the tempestuous navy-blue low on the horizon, 
grew up clouds of a blanched ash-colour, very melan¬ 
choly and wan. Sometimes the colours varied as in lime- 
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light. Violet, stark silver, leaden grey-green — these 
passed over them like changing tints over a group ot 
statuary. Occasionally at night they would move slowly 
round the horizon, and Jasper would think with relief 
that they were gone. But in the morning they were back 
again, taller and more majestic, more intent, with the 
same air of patient waiting for a drama in which — so his 
feverish fancy told him — he was destined to enact a 
tragic part. On this Sunday the sun rose coppery above 
the stifling valley, and sometimes there came a hot gust 
from the east more oppressive than stillness. The swal¬ 
lows felt this oppression and flew seldom, languorously 
and low, over the water. The warblers hid themselves. 
The silent pigeons made no stir amid the leaves. It was 
one of those days when dry places are full of acrid scents, 
and damp places are foetid; when the fresh fragrances ot 
spring seem to have been changed into scents unhealthy 
and oppressive; when summer curdles, and the year 

turns rancid from very richness. 

He wandered out into the yard and met Enoch taking 

the pigs to consume windfalls in the orchard. 

Jasper paused, hesitant, wanting sympathy, but not 
knowing how to ask for it. Enoch, characteristically, 
gave it without being asked, and by talking of something 

else. . . r » r 

Having given a long ruminative look at Jasper s tace 

he turned squarely round with his back to him. This 

was his custom when people were in trouble. He would 

not have thought it delicate to ‘outface them. Thus 

posed, with a bit of half-ripe wheat to chew, and a wary 

eye on the heavy eastern sky — as one who expected 

some demon to materialize there — he said: 

‘The sun’s dealing straitly with us. Master Jasper. 

Very straitly, he be.* 
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‘Yes.’ 

‘It makes the beasts mortal fratchety. They wunna 
stop where they’re put. Ours broke pasture last night, 
and her at the World’s End public got out, and she hanna 
raught back yet.* 

The person referred to was not the landlady, but a 
much more important person in Enoch’s eyes — her cow. 

‘And Wallows broke out, and Rectory,’ he went on. 
‘Pond’s dry at Rectory, but I canna see what for they 
wanted to break out at the Wallows. It’s the weather 
goes to their yeads. No beast can stand it.’ 

He turned sideways and indicated one of the sows. 

‘Now that un,’ he said, ‘what d’you think she’d done 
when I came to the pigsty but now, Master Jasper? 
Clomb right over the door, and there she was, bompas- 
sing and boasting, and the rest screaming “housen 
afire!” I never heard such a belownder. But she alius 
was a restless piece.’ 

The House in Dormer Forest 
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THE GRAPE-BLUE HILLS 

The grape-blue hills are ripe; a thrill 
Has stirred the aspen’s carillon. 

You foolish, chattering birds, be still! 
My lover’s gone! 

Thunder is on the fields, and fear; 

No thrushes sing and no bees hum: 
But my heart’s belfry rocks (oh, hear!) 
My lover’s come! My lover’s come! 



AMBER GOES TO THE FOREST 

i. In mid-July 

A S she went, all beautiful things seemed to run to meet 
her. Already there had come the faint dusking-over 
of the wheat-fields with the soft, rosy fawn which steals 
away the green of summer; which glows and flushes 
through hot days and yellow-moon nights until at last, 
through every phase of saffron, tawny, almost salmon- 
colour, they have reached the time when they can hold 
no more beauty. The ripples that swept over them, 
water-green and pale, when the first clover flowered, 
now flowed in a slower rhythm, each wave longer and 
stiffer, less like water than honey. She thought, as her 
gaze lingered on the plain, that there a shadow wavered 
which was not painted by any tree, slipping away before 
the eye of man like dew from a lifted leaf. It seemed, as 
she looked ahead at some green-veiled arch of the forest, 
that the curtain might be twitched aside at any moment, 
and some revelation of the divine peer out upon her. 
But when she passed the archway there was only the 
leafy, mazy pattern of summer green. As she listened to 
the low breathing of the forest, she half thought she 
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heard an echo fall — like the striking of a wing on soft 
resistant air, or the music of wild swans passing above 
the roof of cloud, sounding upon their muffled golden 
gongs. 


ii. In late August 

The bracken waved wild arms in beautiful abandon, 
not quite of summer, but not yet tinted by autumn, 
having attained the transparent golden-green that comes 
before the burning colours of September. As she walked, 
she watched the misty plain. Away in the east, where 
the land was cold and low, it seemed as if the sky had 
fallen as if she was looking down on the mysterious 
upper sides of the clouds — thick, lavish, of a weighty 
whiteness. The rising sun struck the upper layers into 
colours of mother-o*-pearl. To the west the mist thinned 
and was like pale water. Upon it, with delicate dignity, 
the trees floated, like water-birds of faery, gravely and 
magically tinted. Some were brown-green like grebes, 
others of the ashy tint of coots, the soft grey of cygnets. 
The chestnuts, where the sun struck them, were like 
sheldrakes with their deep bronzes; and the beeches had 
the glossy green of teal. The white sea was populous 
with these fairy creatures, floating head under wing. 

It was at this moment, when her bodily self was refined 
by exhaustion and her spirit keener than ever before, that 
she felt for the first time within the thrilling poignancy of 
beauty a sense of intimacy — as if she were beginning to 
know not only the face of beauty, but her essence. She 
knew, in the belated silver owl that passed hurriedly, as 
if ashamed that the eye of day should behold its quest, 
something more than a bird of prey, something wistful, 
immortal, kind. She knew in the silver spire of Dormer 
Church, suddenly smitten by a lancing sunray, something 
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less than an oracle — something often pathetic, but with¬ 
al lovable. As she watched the long vermilion clouds in 
the east, and the luminous intervals between the colours 
(for, as in a rainbow, so in a sunrise, though they inun¬ 
date one another ever so gently, there is an interval 
between them, where it often seems that beauty dwells) 
there swept into her half-expectant mind a vast, all- 
hushing peace. It was not personal; but it enfolded per¬ 
sonality. It enfolded everything. A sigh, contented as 
that of a tired but comforted child, went up from the pale 
earth to the pale sky. But whether the bracken sighed, or 
the forest or she herself, Amber hardly knew. She only 
knew that every tree and leaf and meadow shared with 
her in a stupendous quietude where only the miraculous 
seemed possible. 

The House in Dormer Forest 
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WATER-SHADOWS 


T HE slightly blurred colours of reflections — water- 
shadows— are more vivid than reality, as if water 
were a brighter medium than air; what they lose in 
strength of outline through the motion of the current, 
they gain in dreamy charm. Were ever forget-me-nots 
half so blue as those that gaze skyward from clear water? 
Did you know all the sweetness of flushed wild-rose faces 
until you saw them sleeping in a stream? Some spell lies 
on rivers where willows bend over them and transfuse 
them with tender green, with depths of swaying leaf- 
reflections, lighter in the centre, where the overhanging 
tracery shows the sky, very dark at the sides, where the 
grassy banks are steep and the leaves thick. . . . Coming 
round a curve, you stop with a sudden intake of the 
breath, dazzled by a blaze of glory. There stands on the 
bank and there lies in the flood a tree of beaten gold, 
gently moving against the sky, gently quivering in the 
water, flinging largess of its yellow money into the vistaed 
gold of its reflection. The sun makes each leaf trans¬ 
parent, and the whole picture is ardent as the face of 
some angel of a flaming star. . . . 

In glassy lakes the surrounding woods meet in the 
depths of the water, and make a strange, new world. No 
wonder there are so many legends of villages and churches 
under meres, and bells ringing eerily below the water- 
lilies. Looking down into the limpid quiet, where every- 
thing is so familiar, yet so alien, the eye sees, beyond those 
mysterious green glades, habitations of the water-country, 
twisted of chimney as an elfin chateau, blurred replicas 
of some cottage on the bank, wavering in outline and 
impossible in perspective. Almost one can see the in- 
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habitants passing at the end of the glades, or a white hand 
waving from the window of an unsubstantial dwelling. 
Almost one can see the gleaming arm of some water- 
maiden Aagle or Vivian of the Lake — beckoning, bare 
and beautiful, or clad in shining samite. Though there 
is no Hylas now to be charmed into the green silence, no 
Excalibur to be lifted above the mere, yet there is still 
magic in these reflections. 

On calm, hot days, water sends up over bank and tree 
vacillating, shimmering patterns that waver to the tree- 
top and back again, like flocks of hovering golden birds. 
Far within clear water dwells the sun’s twin brother; 
there the pale sister of the moon goes sailing; there the 
stars glimmer, spreading into little moons, shrinking into 
mere points of light at the will of the water. 

The Spring of Joy 
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THE LAND WITHIN 

This is a land of forests, and of meres 
Stirless and deep, replenished with my tears. 

Here the pine harps, and many voices moan 
Within the cedar, crying, ‘Lone! Alone!’ 

Sharp on green heaven the green ice peaks arise 
Through the deep snows of thawless purities. 

Ten thousand stars are drowned within the lake, 

Beneath grey ice. And while the branches break, 

The million crystals shining there arow 
Can never fall, though every tempest blow. 

Only the rush, with brown and broken spear, 

Tells of the host of summer mustering here, 

Where now the reeds, encrusted stiff with glass, 

Sound a faint music, faintly sigh ‘Alas!’ 

Where are the birds that with blue flash would make 
Traffic between blue sky and bluer lake, 

Ripping the water with a long, keen wing, 

They setting rosy breasts arow to sing? 

O, they are fled, my soul! Fled far away 
To some gold tree in Spain or Africa. 

Was there a sound of leaves here once, and streams 
Gurgling on pebbles? (In dreams, my soul! in dreams.) 
Galleons of golden lilies then could ride 
Safely, though coot and moorhen stirred the tide, 
Swimming with all their young; and loud sweet cries 
Fell from the mountains where the curlew haunted 
Green mossy cwms, sun-drenched and thrice enchanted; 
And somewhere in the lake’s confused reflections, 
Remote and fair as childhood’s recollections, 

Smothered in wavering lilac leaves, and blurred 
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With bloom, the shadow of a gable stirred 
With every tide, and a twisted chimney flowered 
In pale blue smoke, that in the water towered 
Downward. And through those deeps, pillared and aisled, 
Came a brown woodman, and a boy who smiled, 
Running towards the shifting wicket-gate, 

And waved an under-water hand to spy 
One leaning from the casement — that was I. 

Where was that cottage with its lilac trees, 

Its windows wide, its garden drowsed with bees? 

Where stood the echoing glade whence the faggot came 
To turn the evening hours to one warm flame? 

And that brown woodman, where and whence was he — 
That woodman, with the eyes that dazzled me 
Far more than rosy fire or golden gleams 
Of April? O, in dreams, my soul! in dreams. 
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DRAGON-FLIES 

TT was a great delight to me to look at the standing 
JLcorn and see it like a great mere under the wind. 
Times it was still, without a ripple; times it went in little 
waves, and you could almost think the big bosses of wild 
onion flowers under the far hedges were lilies heaving 

^ ^ times there was a great storm 

down in those hollows, like the storm in Galilee Mere, 
that the King of Love did still. So I watched the grain 
week by week, from the time when it was all one green 
till it began to take colour, turning raddled or abron or 
pale, each in its kind. And it shone nights, as if there was 
a lght behind it, with a kind of soft shining like glow¬ 
worms or a marish light. I never knew, nor do I know 
now, why corn shines thus in the nights of July and 
August, keeping a moonlight of its own even when there 
is no moon. But it is a marvellous thing to sec when the 
great hush of full summer and deep night is upon the 
land, till even the aspen tree, that will ever be gossiping, 
durstna speak, but holds breath as if she waited for the 
coming of the Lord. I make no doubt that if any read 
this book it will seem strange to them that a farm woman 
shouid look at the things about her in this wise, and in¬ 
deed it is not many do. But when you dwell in a house 
you mislike, you will look out of window a deal more than 
those that are content with their dwelling. So I, finding 
my own person and my own life not to my mind, took 
my pleasure where I could. There were things I waited 

lor as a wench waits for her sweetheart at her edge of the 
forest. ° 

We had a power of dragon-flies at Sarn, of many kinds 
and colours, little and big. But every one was bound in 
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due season to climb up out of its watery grave and come 
out of its body with great labour and pain, and a torment 
like the torment of childbirth, and a rending like the 
rending of the tomb. And there was no year, since the 
first time I saw it, that I missed to see this showing forth 
of God’s power. 

I went down by the mere to gather honeysuckle wrathes 
to bind besoms. And being sad in calling to mind what 
Miss Dorabella had said, for besoms ever made me think 
on it, and seeing that the troubling of the water was even 
now beginning, with a slow gentle simmering all over the 
mere, I thought I would go to a place I knew where there 
were always a mort of dragon-flies, and take comfort from 
seeing them coming out of their bodies. Dragon-fly, I 
say, because I doubt some wouldna know what our name 
for them meant. We called the dragon-fly the ether’s 
mon or ether’s nild at Sam, for it was supposed that 
where the adder, or ether, lay hid in the grass, there 
above hovered the ether’s mon as a warning. One kind, 
all blue, we called the kingfisher; and another one, with 
a very thin body, the darning-needle. Mother was used 
to tell Gideon that if he took dog’s leave or did other 
mischief the devil would take needle to him and use the 
dragon-flies to sew up his ears, so he couldna hear the 
comfortable word of God and would come to damnation. 
But I could never believe that the devil could have power 
over such a fair thing as a dragon-fly. 

That was the best time of year for our lake, when in 
the still, hot noons the water looked so kind, being of a 
calm, pale blue, that you would never think it could 
drown anybody. All round stood the tall trees, thick¬ 
leaved with rich summer green, unstirring, caught in a 
spell, sending down their coloured shadows into the 
mere, so that the tree-tops almost met in the middle, 
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From either hand the notes of the small birds that had 
not yet given up singing went winging out across the 
water, and so quiet it was that though they were only 
such thin songs as those of willow wrens and robins, you 
could hear them all across the mere. Even on such a 
burning day as this, when I pulled the honeysuckle 
wrathes, there was a sweet, cool air from the water, very 
heady and full of life. For though Sam was an ill place 
to live, and in the wintry months a very mournful place, 
at this one time of the year it left dreaming of sorrow and 
was as other fair stretches of wood and water. All around 
the lake stood the tall bulrushes with their stout heads of 
brown plush, just like a long coat Miss Dorabella had. 
Within the ring of rushes was another ring of lilies, and 
at this time of the year they were the most beautiful 
thing at Sarn, and the most beautiful thing I’d ever seen. 
The big bright leaves lay calm upon the water, and 
calmer yet upon the leaves lay the lilies, white and 
yellow. When they were buds, they were like white and 
gold birds sleeping, head under wing, or like summat 
carven out of glistering stone, or, as I said afore, they 
were so lovely you couldna choose but cry to see them. 
The yellow ones had more of a spread of petals, having 
five or six apiece, but the white ones opened their four 
wider and each petal was bigger. These petals are of a 
glistening white within, like the raiment of those men 
who stood with Christ upon the mountain top, and with¬ 
out they are stained with tender green, as if they had 
taken colour from the green shadows in the water. Some 
of the dragon-flies look like this also, for their lacy wings 
without other colour are sometimes touched with shifting 
green. 

So the mere was three times ringed about, as if it had 
been three times put in a spell. First there was the ring 
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of oaks and larches, willows, ollcrn trees and beeches, 
solemn and strong, to keep the world out. Then there 
was the ring of rushes, sighing thinly, brittle and sparse, 
but enough, with their long, trembling shadows, to keep 
the spells in. 

Then there was the ring of lilies, as I said, lying there 
as if Jesus, walking upon the water, had laid them down 
with His cool hands, afore He turned to the multitude 
saying, ‘Behold the lilies! * And as if they were not enough 
to shake your soul, there beneath every lily, white and 
green or pale gold, was her bright shadow, as it had been 
her angel. And through the long, untroubled day the 
lilies and their angels looked one upon the other and were 
content. 

There were plenty of dragon-flies about, both big and 
little. There were the big blue ones that are so strong 
they will fly over top of the tallest tree if you fritten them, 
and there were the tiny thin ones that seem almost too 
small to be called dragon-flies at all. There were rich 
blue kingfisher flies and those we called damsels, coloured 
and polished in the manner of lustre ware. There were 
a good few with clear wings of no colour or of faint green, 
and a tuthrec with a powdery look like you see on the 
leaves of ’rickluses. Some were tawny, like a fitchet cat, 
some were rusty or coloured like the copper fruit-kettle. 
Jewels, they made you think of, precious gems such as be 
listed in the Bible. And the sound of their wings was loud 
in the air, sharp and whirring, when they had come to 
themselves after their agony. Whiles, in some mossy bit 
of clear ground between the trees, they’d sit about like 
so many cats round the hearth, very contented in them¬ 
selves, so you could almost think they were washing their 
faces and purring. 

On a tall rush close by the bank I found one just begin- 
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ning to come out of its body, and I leaned near, pretty 
well holding my breath, to see the miracle. Already the 
skin over its bright, flaming eyes was as thin as glass, so 
that you could see them shining like coloured lamps. In 
a little, the old skin split and it got its head out. Then 
began the wrostling and the travail to get free, first its 
legs, then its shoulders and soft wrinkled wings. It was 
like a creature possessed, seeming to fall into a fit, times, 
and, times to be struck stiff as a corpse. Just afore the 
end, it stayed a long while still, as if it was wondering 
whether it durst get quite free in a world all new. Then 
it gave a great heave and a kind of bursting wrench and 
it was out. It clomb a little way further up the bulrush, 
very sleepy and tired, like a child after a long day at the 
fair, and fell into a doze, while its wings began to grow. 
‘Well,’ I says, with a bit of a laugh and summat near a 
bit of a sob, ‘well, you’ve done it! It’s cost you summat, 
but you’ve won free. I’m in behopes you’ll have a pleas¬ 
ant time. I suppose this be your Paradise, binna it?’ 

Precious Bane 
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JOHN ARDEN 

. . . He was lifted by his simple love of all creatures as 
far above right and wrong as his cottage was above the 
plain. His brown, thin face ran into kindly smiles as 
easily as a brook runs in its accustomed bed. No one 
minded him laughing at them when they saw the endless 
charity of his eyes, which were set in a network of fine 
lines, and were wistful, with his long gazing into oncom¬ 
ing storm and unattainable beauty and the desperate 
eyes of his strayed and sick sheep. 

The Golden Arrow 
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DEBORAH ARDEN 

W ITHOUT realizing the fact, she disliked being 
touched; physical contact with anything larger and 
less frail than a bee or raindrop worried her. At night, 
when she and Joe and the old folk gathered round the fire, 
she would draw her chair a little apart, unaware that she 
did so. Warm-hearted and without egoism, she was yet 
one of the women who are always surrounded by a kind 
of magic circle. The young men who leant on meadow 
bridges — locally known as ‘gaubies’ bridges’ — on a Sun¬ 
day, when she paid a rare visit to the plain, did not call 
after her; when Joe’s friends came in for the evening, she 
thought they disliked her; she wished she were more like 
Lily — who boxed their ears and had her feet heavily 
stamped on under the table and once had an April-Fool 
postcard with ‘I love you’ on it. 

The Golden Arrow 
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ELI HUNTBATCH 


W HEN they reached home again two wedding-guests 
were sitting on the wall — Eli and Lucy Thruckton. 
‘As the hymn says,’ Eli remarked, ‘child and parent 
meet again. Well, well! Now I suppose you’ll be setting 
to in the manner of Genesis with the multiplication table, 
though there’s fools enough and to spare as it is.’ 

Joe and Lily went in hurriedly. 

‘John,’ he continued, ‘those calves you bought look 
mighty bad. You’re easy took in!* 

John was ruffled. He was very sensitive about his 
business faculty, not having any. He also went in. 

‘Patty,* said Eli, ‘I’ve brought these two fowls to grace 
the groaning board. They’re no good for market, being 
of the black-fleshed kind.* 

Mrs. Arden was put out at having more cooking to do 
when everything was ready. She thanked him somewhat 
hastily and took the lean little birds indoors. 

‘Well, Deborah!’ The incorrigible old man turned to 
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her next. ‘Well! You’re peart enough to-day, but what 
saith the Book of them that laugh? What did the 
daughter o’ Babylon become?’ 

‘And who have we here?’ He nodded mockingly to 
Stephen. 

‘A very silly, jealous old man,’ remarked he succinctly, 
and went in, followed by Lucy. 

‘He’s stuck as many hard words into me while you was 
at church as cloves in a Christmas apple,’ observed Lucy. 

Eli turned to Rover, who watched him kindly but with 
dignity, as well-treated animals who have an assured 
position always do. 

‘If you was my dog,’ he said, ‘I’d give you a good 
hiding!’ 

The Golden Arrow 
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ABEL WOODUS 


A BEL was busy making a hive for the next summer’s 
swarm. When he made a coffin, he always used up 
the bits thus. A large coffin did not leave very much; 
but sometimes there were small ones, and then he made 
splendid hives. The white township on the south side of 
the lilac hedge increased as slowly and unceasingly as the 
green township around the distant churchyard. In sum¬ 
mer the garden was loud with bees, and the cottage was 
full of them at swarming-time. Later it was littered with 
honey-sections; honey dripped from the table, and pieces 
of broken comb lay on the floor and were contentedly 
eaten by Foxy. 

Whenever an order for a coffin came, Hazel went to 
tell the bees who was dead. Her father thought this un¬ 
necessary. It was only for folks that died in the house, he 
said. But he had himself told the bees when his wife died. 
He had gone out on that vivid June morning to his hives, 
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and had stood watching the lines of bees fetching water, 
their shadows going and coming on the clean white 
boards. Then he had stooped and said with a curious 
confidential indifference, ‘Maray’s jead.’ He had put his 
ear to the hive and listened to the deep, solemn murmur 
within; but it was the murmur of the future, and not 
of the past, the preoccupation with life, not with death, 
that filled the pale galleries within. To-day the eighteen 
hives lay under their winter covering, and the eager 
creatures within slept. Only one or two strayed some¬ 
times to the early arabis, desultory and sad, driven home 
again by the frosty air to await the purple times of honey. 
The happiest days of Abel’s life were those when he sat 
like a bard before the seething hives and harped to the 
muffled roar of sound that came from within. 

All his means of livelihood were joys to him. He had 

the art of perpetual happiness in this, that he could earn 

as much as he needed by doing the work he loved. He 

played at flower shows and country dances, revivals and 

weddings. He sold his honey, and sometimes his bees. 

He delighted in wreathmaking, gardening, and carpenter- 

and always in the background was his music — some 

new air to try on the gilded harp, some new chord or turn 
to master. 

Gone to Earth 
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ANDREW VESSONS 

T HE other inhabitant of Undern, Andrew, revolved 
in his own orbit, and was entirely unknown to his 
master. He cut the yews — the peacocks and the clipped 
round trees and the ones like tables — twice a year. He 
was creating a swan. He had spent twenty years on it, 
and hoped to complete it in a few more, when the twigs 
that were to be the beak had grown sufficiently. It never 
occurred to him that the place was not his, that he might 
have to leave it. He had his spring work and his autumn 
work; in the winter he ordained various small indoor jobs 
for himself; and in the summer, in common with the rest 
of the place, he grew somnolent. He sat by the hacked 
and stained kitchen-table (which he seldom scrubbed, 
and on which he tried his knife, sawed bones, and 
chopped meat) and slept the afternoons away in the 
ceaseless drone of flies. 

When Reddin called him, he rarely answered, and only 
deigned to go to him when he felt sure that his order was 
going to be reasonable. 

Everything he said was non-committal, every move¬ 
ment was expostulatory. Reddin never noticed. Vessons 
suited his needs, and he always had such meals as he 
liked. Vessons was a bachelor. Monasticism had found, 
in a countryside teeming with sex, one silent but rabid 
disciple. If Vessons ever felt the irony of his own presence 
in a breeding stable, he never said so. He went about 
his work with tight disapproving lips, as if he thought 
that Nature owed him a debt of gratitude for his toler¬ 
ance of her ways. Ruminative and critical, he went to 
and fro in the darkly lovely domain, with pig buckets or 
ash buckets or barrows full of manure. The lines of his 
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face were always etched in dirt, and he always had a bit 
of rag tied round some cut or blister. He was a lonely 
soul, as he once said himself when unusually mellow at 
the Hunter s Arms; he was ‘wi’out mother, wi’out father, 
wi’out descent.’ He preferred it to the ties of family. He 
liked living with Reddin because they never spoke except 
of necessity, and because he was quite indifferent to 
Rcddin’s welfare and Reddin to his. 

But to Undcrn itself he was not indifferent. Ties deep 

as the tangled roots of the bindweed, strong as the great 

hawsers of the beeches that reached below the mud of 

Undern Pool, held him to it, the bondslave of a beauty 

he could not understand, a terror he could not express. 

When he trudged the muddy paths, ‘setting taters’ or 

earthing up; when he scythed the lawn, looking, with a 

rose in his hat, weirder and more ridiculous than ever; 

and when he shook the apples down with a kind of sour 

humour, as if to say, ‘There! that’s what you trees get 

by having apples!* — at all these times he seemed less an 

individual than a blind force. For though his personality 

was strong, that of the place was stronger. Half out of 

the soil, minded like the dormouse and the beetle, he was, 

by virtue of his unspoken passion, the protoplasm of a 
poet. 

Gone to Earth 
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MRS. MARSTON 

I T was restful to sit and look at her kind old face, 
soft and round beneath her lace cap, steeped in a 
peace deeper than lethargy. She was one of nature’s 
opiates, and she administered herself unconsciously to 
everyone who saw much of her. Edward’s father, having 
had an overdose, had not survived. Mrs. Marston always 
spoke of him as ‘my poor husband who fell asleep,’ as if 
he had dozed in a sermon. Sleep was her fetish, panacea 
and art. Her strongest condemnation was to call a person 
‘a stirring body.’ She sat to-day, while preparations 
raged in the kitchen, placidly knitting. She always 
knitted — socks for Edward and shawls for herself. She 
had made so many shawls, and she so felt the cold, that 
she wore them in layers — pink, grey, white, heather 
mixture, and a purple cross-over. . . . 

She liked things, as she said, ‘nice and pleasant.’ To 
do Providence justice, everything always had been. Even 
when her husband died it had been, in a crape-clad way, 
nice and pleasant, for he died after the testimonial and 
the urn, and not before, as a less considerate man would 
have done. He died on a Sunday, which was ‘so suitable,’ 
and at dawn, which was ‘so beautiful’; also (in the phrase 
used for criminals and the dying) ‘he went quietly.’ Not 
that ,Mrs. Marston did not feel it. She did, as deeply as 
her nature could. But she felt it, as a well-padded boy 
feels a whacking, through layers of convention. 

Gone to Earth 
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MRS. VELINDRE 

A WAY from the tabic, in an arm-chair by the fire, 
sat Mrs. Velindre. She was grotesquely like her 
daughter. She had the same close-set black eyes, long 
pale face and lined forehead; but her eyes had no expres¬ 
sion. If one penetrated them, there seemed to be some- 
thing stealthily in wait behind them. It was like walking 
in a lonely wood and becoming aware of something 
running in and out among the trees, silent, invisible, and 
gradually being convinced that it is a ghost. There was a 
ghost hiding in Mrs. Velindre’s eyes — a cadaverous, 
grisly thing which had looked at her out of other people’s 
eyes when she was a child; slowly possessing her in 
womanhood; finally absorbing her whole personality — 
eating into it like a worm into a rotten fruit. As she sat, 
hour after hour, in her high, straight chair, with her 
white cap and black ringlets, two on each side, this 
ghost brooded with bat-like wings above her failing mind 
and endowed her with something of awe, something that 
proclaimed her kin to the ancient gods of vengeance and 
slaughter. For in her, more than in any other at Dormer, 
except her daughter, the herd panic, which drives man 
to be more cruel to his brother than are the wild beasts, 
held undisputed dominion. As a young woman she had 
known generous instincts, but now, at eighty, she could 
have refused without a qualm the request of a dying man, 
if he disagreed with her religious views. Yet she could 
scarcely be blamed. She had lived so long by fear and 
not by love, that her capacity for cruelty had grown in 
proportion to her capacity for panic. She had for so 
many years been trying to be like other people, that she 
was now like nothing in heaven or earth. For the more 
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a soul conforms to the sanity of others, the more does 
it become insane. By continually doing violence to its 
own laws, it finally loses the power of governing itself. 
Mrs. Vclindre, who was the oracle of the family, never 
used either intellect or intuition in giving her verdicts. 
She simply echoed her ancestors. If anything occurred 
without precedent in her tradition, she was flustered and 
incompetent, until she had found some text which could 
be made to bear on the question. Then she would give 
her ultimatum. 

The House in Dormer Forest 
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SARAH JOWEL AND MRS. GOSLING 

I T was the vigil of the Harvest Festival, a week after 
Ernest arrived. The days preceding Harvest or 
Christmas were red days at Dormer — a time of fluttered 
hen-roosts and agitated pigsties, when the air was full of 
shrieks and the yard ran with blood. In Sarah’s calendar 
they were called ‘skriking-tide.’ Sarah’s calendar was 
peculiar. She had red-letter days unknown to the 
churches. She was accustomed to say: ‘When the geese 
go a-stubbling, I take to my linsey petticoat. When the 
last chick cracks out, I cast my cross-over.’ In the harvest 
preparations she stalked about the yard grimly, her shoes 
reinforced with pattens, accomplishing, with Mrs. Gos¬ 
ling’s help, feats of skill and muscle — hacking pork into 
joints, trussing the goose, dressing fowls. 

Mrs. Gosling dressed fowls with the air of impor¬ 
tant resignation with which she always brooded over 
death, whether that of a near relation, a king or 
a spring chicken. She was ‘layer-out’ for the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Dressing poultry was only her secondary 
gift, but she surrounded it with the same pomp and 
ceremony. 

She would murmur: ‘A beautiful corpse in the coffin, 
mum! The tidiest I ever laid out.’ Or: ‘A grand bird on 
the table, mum! The best I ever drew.’ And in both 
sentences her voice was exactly the same. She was small 
and quiet. She seldom made a direct statement. It was 
a symbol of her apologetic attitude to life that the most 
obvious fact was modified in deference to the listener. 
She ‘liked a drop of something heartening’ and was down 
in the Rector’s private parish book as ‘oinos.’ There 
Solomon figured as ‘sound’; Peter had a capital D, for 
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difficult; Jasper only possessed a large query. This book 
was jealously guarded by the Rector. He locked it with 
a silver key which he regularly left in his trouser pocket 
when he changed into his Sunday suit, thus enabling Mrs. 
Cantlop to have some interesting reading. 

Sarah sat by the kitchen fire. She was expecting Mrs. 
Gosling, Marigold and Enoch, who lived across the water 
at the foot of the woods and sometimes came in when they 
had ‘cleaned’ themselves. This was the happiest moment 
of Sarah’s day, for she was exercising her artistic faculties. 
On the table stood a large stone ball, such as ornaments 
old gateways. Beside it was a heap of broken crockery. 
On the hob simmered a pot of glue. Sarah was fixing 
bits of china, reduced to the required size with a hammer, 
to the stone ball. This she called her ‘world.* It was, so 
far, her most ambitious effort. She had done a seven- 
pound jam-pot, a ‘pair o’ vawses’ and other works, 
which shone with varnish on the mantelpiece. The 
kitchen, dusky and draughty, was paved with large grey 
flags, cracked and chipped at the corners. In the centre 
of the high mantelpiece stood a mortar and a pestle, 
round the white end of which the mouths of all the young 
Darkcs had been stretched. Flanking this were the vases. 
To the right hung the cuckoo clock, with which Sarah 
found herself very much in accord, for it startled the air 
like a summons to battle between Sarah and inanimate 
things. Opposite the clock was Sarah’s one picture — 
the photograph of the grave of a little girl (unknown to 
Sarah) who had distinguished herself by dying from the 
effects of pushing a bead into her ear. This lugubrious 
oddity suited a vein of religious fatalism in Sarah and 
Mrs. Gosling. They were never so content as when, over 
cups of very strong tea, they solemnly regarded the photo- 
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graph in its frame of varnished chestnuts and remarked, 
shaking their heads: ‘Ah! Poor thing! It was to be. ’Im 
above was ’ware of that bead afore ever it was blowed. 
Some met think it was for this. Some met think it was 
for that. But y E knowed as it was for Jemima Onions’ 
ear and a summons to glory!’ 

Mrs. Gosling entered, saying that she partly thought it 
was seasonable weather. Sarah was beginning work on a 
vase that seemed quite intact. 

‘You’re never going to take and break that?’ said Mrs. 
Gosling. 

‘It’s ’s Catherine’s,’ explained Sarah. ‘I’m obleeged 
to break more things for her than for any of ’em, though 
the old lady runs her pretty close.’ 

‘I partly think the old lady’s grave-ripe, poor thing,’ 
said Mrs. Gosling, ‘’er’s looking very middlin’.’ 

‘She’s looking what she is,’ remarked Sarah, ‘and 
downy’s the word. The things she’ll do! All! There’s a 
good few of’er Uzit bottles on the World! But this vawsc 
of ’s Catherine’s I’m obleeged to break along of her 
making game of me in that letter to her auntie. “Poor 
Sarah!” she says. “Poor vawse!” says Sarah.’ 

Sarah was obliged to break people’s china when they 
offended her. It was not spite. It was a judgment, 
inevitable, just, as the judgment of God. You offended 
Sarah — you lost a vase. And, by the poetry of things, 
your loss was Sarah’s gain, and your forfeited ornament 
went to the building of Sarah’s magnum opus. 

‘She’s sleek, is ’s Catherine,’ continued Sarah. ‘But 
she’s got sharp claws, like a little cat! I can’t abide cats! 
Out, you cats!’ 

She seized a broom and dislodged a tabby cat and 
kitten from the fender. Then the dining-room bell rang, 
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and Sarah, after some grumbling, answered it. Return¬ 
ing, she said: ‘They’re ravening sore in the room. Master 
Jasper red as a layer’s comb, and ’s Amber roaring 
crying.’ 

‘I partly think,’ said Mrs. Gosling, ‘as Master Jasper’s 
taken on soft and got religious. There’s a tidy few does. 
Old Lady Camperdine got it and went for a Catholic. 
The last Sunday she ever come to Dormer Church, she 
took and shied the gathering bag at the Rector’s yed, 
with folks’ money in it and all. A beautiful corpse she 
made, too! Maybe Master Jasper’s found God all of a 
sudden!’ 

‘Oh, God.’ Sarah spoke with an air of indifference. 
Her religion took the colour of her mind — materialistic. 
Like a pool, it received whatever was dropped into it. 
Every Sunday she tolerated the Rector’s sermon. She 
understood that if she committed no overt act of dis¬ 
obedience against certain arbitrary laws, benefit would 
accrue to her. Heaven would, she felt, be difficult, but 
worth while, because so many people wanted to get there 
and never would. God, in her eyes, was a person who 
dispensed limited favours for the pleasure of observing 
the antics of humiliation in which the recipients were 
obliged to indulge. Respectability was the end and aim 
of life. To be in comfortable circumstances was a great 
credit to anyone. Such things as love, sacrifice, spiritual 
beauty, when mentioned in the Bible, must be taken with 
a grain of salt, as being written by men who lived in a 
very hot place and were nesh. 

The House in Dormer Forest 
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MR. CANTLOP COMES HOME 

T HE afternoon wore on very pleasantly. It was at 
about half-past four that the Rector with a little 
start opened his blue eyes on a sight so surprising that he 
polished his glasses for several minutes. 

Seated in the corner of the sofa, in the shadow of the 
Japanese screen, was Mr. Cantlop, with a bundle in a red 
handkerchief beside him, and the expression of a Bud¬ 
dhist seeking to be absorbed into the One. It seemed that 
if Mr. Cantlop could have transformed his small, spare 
self into one of the buttons of the upholstery, he would 
have done so and been thankful. He sat so quiet that the 
Rector was reminded of ghosts, and he had an air of not 
having come from anywhere. 

‘Is that you, Cantlop?’ asked the Rector. 

‘Yes, it’s me,’ said Mr. Cantlop. 

‘My dear man! I’m delighted!’ 

The Rector discarded Paley and shook hands violently. 
‘Well, well! This is delightful! I’ll go and tell your wife.’ 
‘I’ll go,’ said Mr. Cantlop faintly. 

But the Rector felt that if Mrs. Cantlop woke to find 
her husband materializing in the room — materializing 
was the only word for his entrance — she would have a 
heart attack from sheer joy. So he left Mr. Cantlop in the 
drawing-room, which seemed emptier for his presence. 
After warning Mrs. Cantlop — warning seemed to him 
the right word — the Rector went into the kitchen, 
murmuring — ‘All across the Atlantic, poor little man! 
Tea!’ — as if some kind fairy would procure it. 

Then he poked the fire till the lower part of the grate 
fell out with all it upheld. ‘Now, now!’ said the Rector 
with tolerant reproof. He found an oil stove and boiled 
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the kettle on that. Then he fetched all the eatables out of 
the larder and conveyed them, the cat proudly serving 
as acolyte, into the dining-room. Finally, Mrs. Cantlop 
came down in tears, brooches, her best cap and a great 
deal of lace, and utterly overwhelmed Mr. Cantlop. 
When the Rector, perspiring, slightly sooty, and with a 
new and deep respect for Lucy, triumphantly announced 
tea, he found Mrs. Cantlop and the red bundle in pos¬ 
session of the sofa, and a crushed Mr. Cantlop just 
existing between them. 

‘A remarkable man!’ thought the Rector, who was 
something of a psychologist, and who found Mr. Cantlop’s 
consistent self-annihilation more remarkable than other 
people’s self-assertion. 

They went in to tea, Mrs. Cantlop sugaring the 
Rector’s cup lavishly, and the Rector, who hated sugar, 
drinking it uncomplainingly. Mr. Cantlop enjoyed his 
meal furtively. He could, in eating a dinner for which 
he had not only paid, but overpaid, look as stealthy as a 
fox that has robbed the hen-roost; and no burglar, medi¬ 
tating the acquisition of another’s gold, could have looked 
as sly as did Mr. Cantlop in lawful possession of his own. 

Not that he was in possession of his own, unfortunately; 
for when the Rector said: ‘Well, Cantlop, I suppose 
you’ve brought a sack of nuggets?’ Mr. Cantlop was 
heard to whisper: ‘Lost!’ 

And lost it apparently was — the whole gleaning of his 
twenty years. 

The Rector sighed, reflected that his means must be 
stretched to include the three of them, and murmured 
something about treasure in heaven. For this Mr. 
Cantlop seemed very eligible, for he certainly would 
never have any on earth. 

The House in Dormer Forest 
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JONATHAN MAKEPEACE 

B ECAUSE Jonathan Makepeace was the most help¬ 
less man she had ever met, she married him. She 
had seen him first on a market day at the Keep. Tall, 
narrow, with his long hair and beard blowing in the 
wind, his mild blue eye met hers with the sadness of one 
who laments: ‘When I speak unto them of peace, they 
make them ready for battle.’ For the tragedy of Jonathan 
Makepeace was that, since he had first held a rattle, 
inanimate matter had been his foe. He was a living 
illustration of the theory that matter cuts across the path 
of life. In its crossing of Jonathan’s path it was never 
Jonathan that came off as victor. Jugs flung themselves 
from his hands; buckets and cisterns decanted their con¬ 
tents over him; tablecloths caught on any metal portion 
of his clothing, dragging with them the things on the 
table. If he gathered fruit, a heavy fire of apples poured 
upon his head. If he fished, he fell into the water. Many 
bits of his coat, and one piece of finger, had been given 
to that Moloch, the turnip-cutter. When he forked the 
garden, he forked his own feet. When he chopped wood 
pieces fled up into his face like furious birds. If he made 
a bonfire, flames drew themselves out to an immense 
length in order to singe his beard. This idiosyncrasy of 
inanimate nature (or of Jonathan) was well known on the 
moors, and was enjoyed to the full, from Mallard’s Keep, 
which lay to the north, to the steep dusky market town 
of Weeping Cross, which lay south. It was enjoyed with 
the quiet, uncommenting lasting enjoyment of the 
countryside. On the day Abigail met him, it was being 
enjoyed at the Keep, where the weekly market was, and 
where people shopped on ordinary occasions, reserving 
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Christmas or wedding or funeral shopping for the more 
distant Weeping Cross. Jonathan had been shopping. 
Under one arm he had a bag of chicken-food; under the 
other, bran. Both bags, aware of Jonathan, had gently 
burst, and a crowd followed him with silent and ecstatic 
mirth while he wandered, dignified and pathetic, to¬ 
wards the inn, with the streams of grain and bran making 
his passing like a paperchase. She had heard of Jonathan 
(who had not?) and this vision of him was the final proof 
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that he needed mothering. She told him briskly what 
was happening, and his ‘Deary, deary me!’ and his smile 
seemed to her very lovable. She wrapped up his parcels 
and listened sympathetically to his explanations. There 
was ‘summat come over’ things, he said. ‘Seemed like 
they was bewitched.’ She did not laugh. She had a kind 
of ancient wisdom about her that fitted in with her firm, 
rosy face, her robin-like figure. She knew that the heavens 
were not the same heavens for all. The rain did not fall 
equally on the evil and the good. Here was Jonathan, 
as good as gold, yet every cloud in heaven seemed to 
collect above him. As he ruefully said, ‘Others met be 
dry as tinder, but I’m soused.’ Realizing that war with 
the inanimate is woman’s special province, because she 
has been trained by centuries of housework — of catching 
cups as they sidle from their hooks and jugs as they edge 
from the table — Abigail decided to spend the rest of her 
life fighting for Jonathan. She had done so for twelve 
years, to her own delight, the admiration of the country 
round, and Jonathan’s content. 

Seven for a Secret 
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ISAIAH LOVEKIN 

L OOKING in, she saw by the light of the well- 
trimmed lamp and the leaping flames that her father 
had come home. He was a person who could not come 
home without everybody knowing it. He had, as his 
sister — Mrs. Fantcague — said, a presence. The house 
re-echoed with his voice, his step. When he sat in his 
arm-chair by the fire it became a throne, and the parlour 
became an audience chamber. If anyone came in, he 
said Ha! and they felt found out. In his buying and 
selling of sheep, this ‘Ha!* did more for him than any 
amount of money. He said it so loudly, so knowingly 
and so judicially that every flaw in the goods offered leapt 
into fearful prominence, and the seller, however case- 
hardened, could sec nothing else, could feel nothing else 
but a desire to go away with his detected enormity, and 
hide. Very often Mr. Lovekin had not seen half of the 
things his inteijjection implied, but that did not matter. 
The legend of his acumen was about him like the protect¬ 
ing leaves of winter broccoli. Nothing but the best was 
ever offered to him, and he procured the best at reason¬ 
able prices. Hence he was becoming rich, although he 
had inherited a derelict farm and a debt. His father had 
possessed neither a presence nor a voice nor a ‘Ha!* He 
had not stood six foot six with shoulders to match, nor 

weighed eighteen stone, nor had a patriarchal beard that 
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flowed to his waist. He had been a much more industri¬ 
ous man than his son; known more about sheep; deserved 
success. He had failed lamentably. His son, riding about 
the country on his cob, penetrating the remote, preci¬ 
pitous hillsides where fat sheep were to be had for little 
money, had become a personality and a power. His 
lightest word was received with respect; a seat near the 
fire was kept for him on winter afternoons in the inn 
parlours; auctioneers had been known to wait to begin 
a sale until his large figure was seen looming in the 
assembly. 

Whatever may be the ideas of civilization, in wild 
places physical perfection still dominates, as in the days 
of Saul. It may be that, as the fight with natural forces 
is more imminent in the country, it is more obvious that 
the biggest man is likely to last longest, and staying- 
power is greatly admired by country people. It may also 
be the instinct for hero-worship, the desire to have some¬ 
thing big set up as a sign, something large enough for 
legends to accumulate round. 

How much Isaiah Lovekin guessed of his own incipient 
godhead did not appear. He never commented upon it. 
He never spoke much. Perhaps if he had done so the 
spell would have been broken. He simply profited by it, 
accepted it, grew fat on it. Sometimes there might seem 
to be a roguish twinkle in that dark eye of his, but it was 
difficult to find out what it meant. Usually his monu¬ 
mental reserve was unbroken even by a twinkle, and, 
like some stately promontory, he accepted all that the 
sea of life brought to his feet. Nobody ever questioned 
his position, nor doubted his ability to live up to it. 
Only in his daughter’s eyes sometimes there was a fleeting 
look of something half-way between mockery and 
motherhood. Seven for a Secret 
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THE SARNS OF SARN MERE 


S ARNS mostly have grey eyes — cold grey like the 
mere in winter — and the Sam men are mainly dark 
and sullen. ‘Sullen as a Sam,’ they say about these parts. 
And they say there’s been something queer in the family 
ever since Timothy Sam was struck by forkit lightning 
in the times of the religious wars. There were Sarns about 
here then, and always have been, ever since there was 
anybody. Well, Timothy went against his folk and the 
counsels of a man of God, and took up with the wrong 
side, whichever that was, but it’s no matter now. So he 
was struck by lightning and lay for dead. Being after 
awhile recovered, he was counselled by the man of God 
to espouse the safe side and avoid the lightning. But 
Sams were ever obstinate men. He kept his side, and as 
he was coming home under the oak wood he was struck 
again. And seemingly the lightning got into his blood. 
He could tell when tempest brewed, long afore it came, 
and it is said that when a storm broke, the wildfire played 
about him so none could come near him. Sams have 
the lightning in their blood since his day. I wonder 
sometimes whether it be a true tale, or whether it’s too 
old to be true. It used to seem to me sometimes as if 
Sam was too old to be true. The woods and the farm 
and the church at the other end of the mere were all so 


old, as if they were in somebody’s dream. There was 
frittening about the place, too, and what with folk being 
afraid to come there after dusk, and the quiet noise of the 
fish jumping far out in the water, and Gideon’s boat 
knocking on the steps with little knocks like somebody 
tapping at the door, and the causeway that ran down 
into the mere as far as you could see, from just outside 




our garden gate, being lost in the water, it was a very 
lonesome old place. Many a time, on Sunday evenings, 
there came over the water a thin sound of bells. We 
thought they were the bells of the village down under, 
but I believe now they were nought but echo bells from 
our own church. They say that in some places a sound 
will knock against a wall of trees and come back like 
a ball. 

Precious Bane 
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GIDEON SARN 

I COULD plough nearly as well as most men, though 
not so well as Gideon. He drove the straightest furrow 
I ever saw. It was impossible to him to do anything ill. 
What he did, whether it was to be seen or not, whether 
it was done once in a way or every day, must be done as 
if his life was on it. He’d have no makeshifts. He’d 
thatch the ricks, even though they were to be cut into 
straight away, as well as if he was working for the 
thatchers’ medal. Working by his lonesome in the fields, 
hedging or binding sheaves, with only the tall clouds for 
watchers, and the woods, floating on the summer mist, 
he’d still labour like a man showing his mettle at a hiring 
fair. Times, I thought it was pitiful, the way he’d give 
himself no rest. And times I could almost see the crowd 
of folk, the farmers watching, the judge sitting in his 
waggon or trotting to and agen on his cob. I could 
almost hear the muttering of the folks, the jeering when 
Gideon bungled, the roar of cheering when he did well, 
and the judge saying in his loud voice, ‘I give the prize to 
Gideon Sarn, best man in the hedging, the binding, and 
the ploughing.’ 

Then I’d come to myself and see only the tall clouds, 
that hadna stirred, the tall hedges with meadowsweet 
below, the woods and the hills and the sweet blue air with 
larks hanging in it as if them above had let them down 
on threads, and shaking so with their joyful song that 
they threatened to break their threads. Not a bit did 
they care who won the prize, nor which of them sang 
best or loudest, so long as all sang, so long as none lacked 
nest or cropful, drink of dew and space to sing in. 

Precious Bane 
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THE DEATH OF GIDEON 


I NDEED, it was out of the ornary strange, his dying, 
and not like the common lot, for he neither died in his 
bed nor by violence, but went into the mist of his own 
will and wish, and then was not. And that we never 
found him seemed to me only a rightful ending to a life 
which so cut itself adrift from all pleasant, feckless human 
ways and doings. He belonged to none, seemingly, for 
he gave the go-by to his nearest kin. What he had most 
truck with was the earth and the water from which he 
was building himself a life to his mind. Rock, and 
troubled water, heavy earth, trees groaning, yet unyield¬ 
ing in the storm, all these he was kin to, though he didna 
love them. He took hold of them, browbeat them, made 
them his’n. And in the doing of it he fell, as it were, 
among thieves, for they took hold of him and made him 
their slave. It seemed to me he couldna die like other 
men, and be sodded, and lie in six feet of soil, and have a 
name-stone. No. He must have a large room and be free 
of all, roaming at will in the troubled currents of the 
mere, in the mid of his own farm and his own woodland. 
How can you cry for such a thing as this? Can you cry 
about a thunderbolt or a cloud-burst? No. It was only 
when I remembered those few times when he gave in that 
I could cry for him, as when I called to mind how he put 
his arm across his face at the fire, and sobbed. 

Precious Bane 
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THE CHAIRMENDER 


M argaret mahuntleth, in the comer of 

the big settle, basked in the hearth-glow like one 
newly come to heaven. Warm light reddened her knitted 
shawl, her white apron, and her face, worn and frail. It 
was as if the mortal part of it had been beaten thin by the 
rains and snows of long roads, baked, like fine enamel, 
by many suns, so that it had a concave look — as though 
hollowed out of mother o’ pearl. Some faces gather 
wrinkles with the years, like seamed rocks on mountains, 
others only become, like stones in a brook, smoother, 
though frailer, in the conflicting currents. Margaret’s was 
one of these. And though she was a bit of a has-been, yet 
her face, as it shone from the dark settle-back, seemed 
young and almost angelic in its irrefragable happiness. 
For Marg’ret had never dreamed (no, not for an in¬ 
stant!) as she fought her way to Thresholds Farm through 
weather that made her whole being seem a hollow shell, 
that she would be invited into the kitchen. Usually she 
did her work in the bam. For Marg’ret was a chair- 
mender. 

She travelled, on her small birdlike feet, all over the 
country, carrying her long bundle of rushes. With these 
she mended chairs at farms and cottages and even in the 
kitchens of rectories and in parish rooms and at the backs 
of churches where the people from the almshouses sat. 
She mended chairs mostly for other people to draw up 
to glowing fires and well-spread tables. She made them 
very flawless for weddings. For funerals she made them 
strong, because the people who attend funerals are gener¬ 
ally older than those who attend weddings, and the 
weight of years is on them, and they have gathered to 
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themselves, like the caddis worm, a mass of extraneous 
substance. 

For dances Marg’ret also made them strong, knowing 
that in the intervals young women of some twelve stone 
would subside upon the knees of stalwarts rising fifteen 
stone. 

Marg’ret knew all about it. She had been to some of 
the dances years ago, but people forgot to ask her to 
dance. Her faint tints, her soft, sad, downcast eye, her 
sober dress, all combined with her personality to make 
her fade into any background. She was always conscious, 
too, of the disgrace of being only a chair-mender; of not 
being the gardener’s daughter at the Hall, or Rectory- 
Lucy. So people forgot she was there, and she even 
forgot she was there herself. 

She worked hard. She could make butter-baskets and 
poultry-baskets through which not the most centrifugal 
half-dozen fowls could do more than insinuate anxious 
heads. She could make children’s ornamental basket- 
chairs, and she could do the close wicker-work of rocking- 
chairs for nursing-mothers. Winter and summer she 
tramped from place to place, over frozen roads and dusty 
roads and all the other kinds of roads, calling at farms 
with her timid knock and her faint cry, plaintive and 
musical, soon lost on the wind—‘Chairs to mend!’ 

Then she would take the chair or basket or mat into 
the orchard or the barn, and sit at her work through the 
long green day or the short grey day, plaiting with her 
pale, hollow hands. Within doors she never thought of 
going. She would have been the first to deprecate shecd- 
ing rushes all o’er. The warm kitchen was a Paradise to 
which she, a Peri, did not pretend. Its furnishing she 
knew intimately, but she knew them as a church-cleaner 
might know the altar and its chalices, being, if such a 
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thing were possible, excommunicated. Under the bowl 
of the sky, across the valleys she came, did her work 
featly as an elf, and was gone, as if the swift airs had 
blown her away with the curled may-petals of spring, the 
curved leaves of autumn. 

Over the Hills and Far Away 

From Armour Wherein He Trusted 
and other Stories 
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FIDELIA THATCHER 

T HE workhouse dozed in the Sunday afternoon hush. 

In the old women’s room all was very quiet; only a 
single bee groped clumsily up and down the shut 
windows, seeking the free air, flowers, the sounding hives. 

The gloomy July afternoon laid an atmosphere of dis¬ 
illusionment over everything. The sky was of the same 
sad grey as the workhouse stockings. Ninety-eight feet, 
clad in these stockings, were posed in various attitudes 
down the long room, swinging, tapping, crossed, or set 
out stilly side by side like those on tombs. 

Forty-nine women, dressed in decent Sunday garments 
with white aprons, sat in rows on benches facing one 
another. Forty-nine souls, varied and strange and wist¬ 
ful, clamant for delight as the bee, were shut in here. All 
these life-stories, full of sad and joyous and wild happen¬ 
ings, had stopped here, and were only waiting for Death 
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to break the final thread. Life was over. They were 
conscious of it, dumbly, uncomplainingly. They could 
not have been more completely sundered from their past 
lives if they had died and gone to Purgatory. But every 
heart, in this house that was not home, kept, clear and 
changeless, the picture of the home it had lost; garden, 
shippcn and fold; all the small, precious, sacramental 
things surrounding their busy lives—things they had 
hardly known to be precious until they were lost. For in 
those homes they had been individuals, centres of warmth 
and love. Here they were herded in a cold, almost 
derisive comfort; and through the long grey corridors the 
feet of the flame-clad, the laughter-bringer, the tear- 
giver — Love, were seldom heard. 

They were knitting more grey stockings to wear when 
the others should be worn out. Their balls of wool, all 
exactly the same, lay beside them, and a blue-eyed kitten, 
passionately in love with itself, raced up and down the 
lines of passive feet and bullied the stout, unresisting balls. 

‘I’d lief be you!’ said Fidelia Thatcher, who sat — tall, 
emaciated, white-capped — at the window end of a 
bench. 

‘That’s a wicked imagination, Fidelia!’ 

This came from a neighbour, a stout, rosy old woman. 

‘Cats ’anna got souls,’ she added. 

Fidelia raised mild eyes, and her sweet, obstinate 
mouth took a firmer line as she said: 

‘Soul or no, I’d lief be that kit-cat.’ 

Her face, tanned golden by decades of suns and snows, 
had the dignity of an ancient Egyptian bas-relief. And 
though her long upper lip, high forehead, and arched 
nose were intimidating, her eyes —dark and dovelike, 
brooding upon the furiously energetic kitten and the 
anxious bee — were beautiful as the eyes of a heifer. Her 
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large hands, twisted and swollen at the knuckles from 
years of work, lay quietly in the white union apron. She 
dreamed herself into the past. She was desperately afraid 
that in this place she might some day cease to believe 
in that past — in all the blossomy days that stretched 
away backwards from the day of her entrance here to 
her clover-scented childhood. To forget them would be 
like breaking faith with a lover. 

One casement below and one above. What could a 
lone woman have wanted more? A pink rose-tree, a 
white rose-tree, and a lilac. These had presided over her 
garden. The white lupins had grown as tall as herself 
and stood beside the wicket in pale dignity, like swordless 
angels. Her pigeons sunned themselves on the roof and 
paraded the tiles with soft pink feet. And, hearing the 
pattering enthusiasm of those pink feet above her attic 
morning by morning, and seeing the round checks of the 
roses pressed so confidently against her window, she had 
almost forgotten that none would ever call her mother. 
Ah! Where was it now, that warm, scented peace? 
Where were those glad, laborious days when she scrubbed 
and rinsed the buttermits at the farm, returning in the 
evening with her perquisites of milk or pork or butter, 
with her small wage and her large content, and having 
her simple supper while dusk fell and the owls began to 
stir? 

No conqueror of the world ever fought a harder, a 
grimmer battle, than Fidelia’s battle against Fate— 
against hunger and the grey defeat that was its alterna¬ 
tive. She had ‘clemmed’ and she had sweated. It was 
over now. She sat, a shade among shades, neither in Hell 
nor Heaven. 

Blessed are the Meek 

From Armour Wherein He Trusted 
and other Stories 
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OWD BLOSSOM 


N OBODY knew his real name. Nobody wanted to 
know it. He had always been just ‘Owd Blossom’; 
always been considered simple. At the farms where he 
worked, his ungainly movements, his clumsy, unhandy 
ways could always be relied on to raise a laugh. He was 
very long and thin and knobby; his face went in where it 
should have gone out, and he wore a perpetual and 
rather fatuous smile. Beneath the smile, into the grave, 
wistful soul of the man, nobody ever thought of looking. 
Even the Vicar had never suspected Owd Blossom of 
complete sanity. People said he had an unket look, with 
his wispy hair and rheumy eyes. Then there were the 
flowers he always wore, from which he was named. 
Winter and summer, he had a posy, sometimes a flower- 
show of posies. His decorations varied from a single 
snowdrop in his buttonhole to a wreath of red roses in 
his hat, from an ear of wheat arranged as a tiepin to a 
shoulder-knot of mistletoe. He picked them mostly in 
the hedges, for he did not possess a garden, and the only 
time he could pluck red roses was when he gathered for 
market at the farms. He was happy on those days, and 
he would murmur, without any envy or malice, ‘It’s very 
pleasant for folks as owns a gyarden.* 

Ridicule he met by the simple statement of his creed: 
T like a flower.* 

Owd Blossom 

From Armour Wherein He Trusted 
and other Stories 
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AN OLD WOMAN 


They bring her flowers — red roses heavily sweet, 
White pinks and Mary-lilies and a haze 
Of fresh green ferns; around her head and feet 
They heap more flowers than she in all her days 
Possessed. She sighed once — ‘Posies aren’t for me; 
They cost too much.’ 

Yet now she sleeps in them, and cannot see 
Or smell or touch. 

Now in a new and ample gown she lies — 

White as a daisy-bud, as soft and warm 
As those she often saw with longing eyes, 

Passing some bright shop window in a storm. 

Then, when her flesh could feel, how harsh her wear! 
Not warm nor white. 

This would have pleased her once. She does not care 
At all to-night. 

They give her tears — affection's frailest flowers — 
And fold her close in praise and tenderness: 

She does not heed. Yet in those empty hours 
If there had come, to cheer her loneliness, 

But one red rose in youth’s rose-loving day, 

A smile, a tear, 

« • 

It had been good. But now she goes her way 
And does not hear. 
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A PEDLAR OF LEAVES 


H E is always to be seen, whatever the weather, at his 
windy corner in that rather forlorn street which he 
brightens with his basket. He shakes with palsy as much 
in summer heats as in winter frosts; and well he may! 
For every morning, before the dawn, he is away into the 
dank, sparse meadow lands that ring London and give 
a pale, distorted reflection of the country. He walks for 
half the night, and when the first whiteness comes in the 
east he wades into the icy winter swamps for cresses, or 
stands knee-deep in the rimy grass to gather branches of 
early sallow, or adventures into the sobbing, forbidden 
woods for the first primroses. At Christmas, with fortune 
on his side, he may find a tree of well-berried holly or 
even a bunch of mistletoe, which he will wrest from some 
rich man’s apple-tree in the eerie hours before the day. 
In July he has, among his wild posies, lavender. He sings 
the Lavender Song, old and fragrant. 

‘Won’t you buy my sweet, bloomy lavender?’ 

In May he has a treasure-trove of king-cups. 
‘King-cups for May Day! Beautiful king-cups! Fine, 
fresh king-cups for the little ladies!’ 

There are times of scarcity when he has nothing but 
groundsel. Those are bad times, for the folk who like 
groundsel are a small, caged company, and cannot go 
flying down the streets to buy as much as they would like. 
Still he is not discouraged. He meets the limited demand 
for groundsel with skill and tact based on sound psy¬ 
chology. He waits till the day is aired, and there begin 
to come by his corner old ladies bringing with them an 
atmosphere of warm rooms full of indiarubber plants, 
wool mats, and canaries. These he singles out with a 
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powerful, magnetic, though rheumy grey eye. He does 
not ask them to buy. He simply says, in a voice of 
mingled cajolery, pleading, authority, and badinage— 

‘The little birds!’ 

Whatever else he has or has not, there are always leaves 
in his basket. In autumn he has great sheaves of them, 
a real booth of branches, rosy elder, tender pale-golden 
aspen, bronze beech. Then there is such a rustling at the 
windy corner that you would think a fairy forest grew 
there, or the tree of life, springing out of the pavement. 
In spring he has wych elm just bursting into bud, and 
tasselled larch, and the ethereal leafy traceries of birch. 

His hands shake and shudder like aspen leaves, and 
make a rustling among his boughs on the stillest day. 
You would think, seeing him shake so, that he could 
never guide the pennies into his pocket, nor last the day 
out. Yet he does, and the year too, and other years, that 
rustle about him like his leaves. His long hair, his long 
beard, of the colour of bleached sphagnum moss, are 
unbelievably theatrical, beneath a hat which was once a 
parson’s. His coat and his ancient boots are not so much 
like cloth and leather as lichen. One feels, meeting his 
dauntless eye, realizing that he has never known comfort 
or ease or a sufficiency, that he will patiently stand there 
for ever, as he seems to have stood for scons already. Can 
the day ever dawn when the leaf of that courageous life 
will be fallen? One would rather think that on some dark 
spring morning, with the fields white-over and a missel- 
thrush uttering a note or two beneath his breath, our 
friend will adventure, with his reckless, jubilant boy’s 
heart, a little further than his wont, and so, with a 
burden of beauty lisping about his head, gently blunder 
into immortality. 
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COUNTRY POSTMEN 

T HERE is a quietude about them, a philosophy that 
comes of their day-long communing with hill and 
forest and wide skies. There is courage, for in the wild 
winter the mountain postman’s round is often full of real 
danger. And there is sympathy, for he is the confidant of 
everybody on his round, and he hears, as he leans on the 
garden gate beneath the arch of yew or roses, while 
Granny Somebody opens her letter with trembling hands, 
how Jimmy has got a rise, or Selina has bettered herself, 
or Matilda has been ‘shouted in church.’ He thinks of 
all these life-stories on his lonely trampings. He is, as it 
were, their Providence. His heart is heavy when there 
is in his wallet a black-edged letter. He will wait a long 
while at the gate of an evening so that Jane may have 
time to find the only envelope in the house for her letter 
to her sweetheart ‘at America.’ 
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THE ARDENS’ HOME 


J OHN ARDEN’S stone cottage stood in the midst of 
the hill plateau, higher than the streams began, 
shelterless to the four winds. While washing dishes 
Deborah could see, through the small, age-misted pane, 
counties and blue ranges lying beneath the transparent 
or hazy air in the bright, unfading beauty of inviolate 
nature. She would gaze out between the low window- 
frame and the lank geraniums, forgetting the half-dried 
china, when grey rainstorms raced across from far Gader 
Idris, ignoring in their majestic progress the humble, 
variegated plains of grass and grain, breaking like a tide 
on the unyielding heather and staunch cottage. Beyond 
the kitchen and attached to the house was the shippen, 
made of weather-boarding, each plank overlapping the 
next. This was lichen-grey, like the house, stone and wood 
having become worn as the hill-folk themselves, brow¬ 
beaten and mellowed by the tempestuous years, yet 
tenacious, defying the storm. Sitting in the kitchen on a 
winter night, the Ardens could hear the contented rattle 
of the two cow-chains from the shippen, the gentle cough¬ 
ing and stamping of the folded sheep, while old Rover 
lay with one ear pricked, and now and then a hill pony — 
strayed from the rest — whickered through the howling 
ferocity of the gale. 

The Golden Arrow 
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34 

U N D E R N 

i 

U NDERN HALL, with its many small-paned 
windows, faced the north sullenly. It was a place 
of which the influence and magic were not good. Even 
in May, when the lilacs frothed into purple, paved the 
lawn with shadows, steeped the air with scent; when soft 
leaves lipped each other consolingly; when blackbirds 
sang, fell in their effortless way from the green height to 
the green depth, and sang again — still, something that 
haunted the place set the heart fluttering. No place is its 
own, and that which is most stained with old tumults has 
the strongest fascination. 

So at Undern, whatever had happened there went on 
still; someone who had been there was there still. The 
lawns under the trees were mournful with old pain, or 
with vanished joys more pathetic than pain in their 
fleeting mimicry of immortality. 

It was only at midsummer that the windows were 
coloured by dawn and sunset; then they had a sanguinary 
aspect, staring into the delicate skyey dramas like blind, 
bloodshot eyes. Secretly, under the heavy rhododendron 
leaves and in the furtive sunlight beneath the yew-trees, 
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gnats danced. Their faint motions made the garden 
stiller; their smallness made it oppressive; their momen¬ 
tary life made it infinitely old. Then Undern Pool was 
full of leaf shadows like multitudinous lolling tongues, 
and the smell of the mud tainted the air — half sickly, 
half sweet. The clipped bushes and the twisted chimneys 
made inky shadows like steeples on the grass, and great 
trees of roses, beautiful in desolation, dripped with red 
and white and elbowed the guelder roses and the elders 
set with white patens. Cherries fell in the orchard with 
the same rich monotony, the same fatality, as drops of 
blood. They lay under the fungus-riven trees till the hens 
ate them, pecking gingerly and enjoyably at their lus¬ 
trous beauty as the world does at a poet’s heart. In the 
kitchen-garden also the hens took their ease, banqueting 
sparely beneath the straggling black boughs of a red- 
currant grove. In the sandstone walls of this garden 
hornets built undisturbed, and the thyme and lavender 
borders had grown into forests and obliterated the path. 
The cattle drowsed in the meadows, birds in the heavy 
trees; the golden day-lilies drooped like the daughters of 
pleasure; the very principle of life seemed to slumber. It 
was then, when the scent of elder blossom, decaying fruit, 
mud and hot yew brooded there, that the place attained 
one of its most individual moods — narcotic, aphrodisiac. 

In winter the yews and firs were like waving funeral 
plumes and mantled, headless goddesses; then the giant 
beeches would lash themselves to frenzy, and, stooping, 
would scourge the ice on Undern Pool and the cracked 
walls of the house, like beings drunken with the passion 
of cruelty. This was the second mood of Undern — 
brutality. Then those within were, it seemed, already in 
the grave, heavily covered with the prison of frost and 
snow, or shouted into silence by the wind. On a January 
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night the house seemed to lie outside time and space; 
slow, ominous movement began beyond the blind win¬ 
dows, and the inflexible softness of snow, blurred on the 
vast background of night, buried summer ever deeper 
with invincible, caressing threats. 

n 

Undern was in its June mood. Pinks frothed over the 
edges of the borders, and white bush-roses flung their 
arms high over the porch. All was heavily fragrant, close, 
muffling the senses. The trees brooded; the house 
brooded; the hill hung above, deeply recollected; the bats 
went with a lagging flight. It was like one of those spell¬ 
bound places built for an hour or an aeon or a moment 
on the borders of elfdom, full of charms and old wizardry, 
ready to fall inwards at a word, but invincible to all but 
that word. The hot scent of the trees and the garden 
mingled with the smell of manure, pigsties, cooking pig¬ 
wash and Vessons’ ‘Tom Moody’ tobacco. It made 
Hazel feel faint — a strange sensation to her. 

Vessons stood surveying them as he had done on the 
bleak night of Hazel’s first coming. 

‘Where,* he said at last, the countless fine lines that 
covered his upper lip from nostril to mouth deepening 
‘where’s the reverent?’ Receiving no reply but a scowl 
from his master, he led the horse away. 

Reddin, with a kind of gauche gentleness, said: 

‘I’ll show you the house.’ 

They went through the echoing rooms, and looked out 
of the low, spider-hung casements, where young ivy- 
leaves, soft and vivid, had edged their way through the 
cracks. They stood under ceilings dark with the smoke 
of fires and lamps that had been lit unnumbered years 
ago for some old pathetic revelry. In cupboards left ajar 
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by a hurried hand that had long been still, hung gowns 
with flower-stains or wine-stains on their faded folds. 
The doors creaked and sighed after them, the floors 
groaned, and all about the house, though the summer air 
was so light and low, there was a moaning of wind. It 
was as if all the storms that had blown round it, the terror 
that had been felt in it, the tears that had fallen in it, had 
crept like forgotten spirits into its innermost recesses and 
now made complaint there for ever. A lonely listener on 
a stormy night might hear strange voices uplifted — the 
sobbing of children; songs of feasters; cries of labouring 
women; young men’s voices shouting in triumph; the 
long intonations of prayer; the death-rattle. 

And as Reddin and Hazel — surely the most strangely 
met of all couples that had owned and been owned by 
this house — went through the darkening rooms, they 
were not, it seemed, alone. A sense of witnesses perturbed 
Hazel, a discomfort as from surveillance. A soft rumour, 
as of a mute but moving multitude, crept along the 
passages in their wake. 

Gone to Earth 
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35 

DORMER 


i 

D ORMER Old House stood amid the remnants of 
primeval woodland that curtained the hills. These 
rose steeply on all sides of the house, which lay low by 
the water in the valley. This was called Oolert’s Dingle, 
and there were plenty of owls to justify the name. On a 
moonlit night, passing, high up, from side to side of the 
cuplike valley, they looked like breeze-blown feathers. 
Higher still, on the very rim of the cup, the far-travelled 
winds shouted across to one another, all winter, news of 
the world. When the bats slipped from their purlieus in 
the cobwebby outbuildings and climbed toward this rim, 
they had to ascend step after grey step of the windless air, 
and only attained their ambition after long flying. 

From these heights, in fine weather, the house and its 
gardens lay open to the view, small but clear, beside the 
white thread that was Dormer brook. The place had 
been patched and enlarged by successive generations, 
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very much as man’s ideas are altered, the result in both 
cases being the same — a mansion to the majority, a 
prison to the few. On clear evenings, when the westering 
sun struck up the valley and set the windows on fire, one 
could see the centuries in the house, like ferns in a fossil. 
There was the timbered black-and-white centre, once 
the complete house, with diamond lattices and the un¬ 
assuming solidity of an Elizabethan manor; there was the 
small Queen Anne wing on the left — one room down 
and two up — built by a rich ancestor of the Darke 
family; there was the solemn, Georgian porch with its 
rounded, shell-like roof and Grecian pillars. The right 
wing, hideously stuccoed, consisted of one large room 
with many-paned sash-windows and a steep red roof, and 
had been built by the father of Solomon Darke, the 
present owner. At the back, perilously clinging to the 
Elizabethan farm, was an ancient cottage, which seemed 
to be the nucleus of the whole, and was built of stone and 
thatched. When the ambitious Elizabethan set about 
building his manor, no doubt the two bottle-glass win¬ 
dows of this cottage eyed him reproachfully, as a Vandal 
and a despiser of his ancestors. It was neglected now, and 
remained, weighed down by the large-leaved ivy, haunted 
by its whisper year after year, and used only by Enoch, 
the gardener, who stored apples there, and by the mice, 
who consumed the apples. The house, as a whole, had 
something of a malignant air, as of an old ruler from whom 
senility takes the power, but not the wall, for tyranny. 

All these things you could see in clear weather; but 
when it was misty — and mist lingered here as of inalien¬ 
able right — the house was obliterated. It vanished like 
a pebble in a well, with all its cabined and shuttered 
wraths and woes, all its thunderous ‘thou shalt nots.’ At 
such times it did not seem that any law ruled in the valley 
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except the law of the white owls and the hasty water and 
the mazy bat-dances. Only those who slept there night 
by night could tell you that the house was overspread 
with a spider’s-web of rules, legends and customs so 
complex as to render the individual soul almost helpless. 
It is the mass-ego that constructs dogmas and laws; for 
while the individual soul is, if free at all, self-poised, the 
mass-mind is always uncertain, driven by vague, wan¬ 
dering aims; conscious, in a dim fashion, of its own weak¬ 
ness, it builds round itself a grotesque structure in the 
everlastingness of which it implicitly believes. When 
each unit of humanity merges itself in the mass, it loses 
its bearings and must rely on externals. The whole effort 
of evolution is to the development of individual souls who 
will dare to be free of the architecture of crowd-morality. 
For when man is herded, he remembers the savage. 

Round the House of Dormer stood the forest, austerely 
aloof. The upper woods had never known the shudder¬ 
ing horror of the axe, the bitter and incurable destruction 
of the day when gnomes of ugly aspect are let loose with 
flashing weapons among the haughty sons and daughters 
of the gods, hacking and tearing at the steadfast forms of 
beauty, until beauty itself seems to have crashed earth¬ 
wards. Successive Darkes had threatened to fell the 
forest; but there was always plenty of wood from the 
reaping of the storms and from trees that fell from the 
rottenness of great age; so they had let it alone. The trees 
looked down upon time-shattered hulks of others in every 
stage of gentle decay. There were some mouldered 
trunks yet standing with a twig or two of green on them, 
especially among the yews, which must have weathered 
the winters of a thousand years. Others were of such 
antiquity that only a jagged point showed where once the 
leaf-shadows flickered on the wolf litters. Among these 
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giants in their prime and in their dignified dissolution 
rose on all sides in supple grace the young trees and sap¬ 
lings. From the lissom creature that only needed the 
gradual massing of maturity to make its beauty perfect, 
down to the baby stem with two absurd, proudly-waving 
leaves, all took part in that slow attainment of perfection 
through stages of beauty on which all Nature seems 
intent. They stood, rank on rank, with rounded or 
pointed tops, their foliage sometimes heavy and solemn, 
as in the yew and the oak, sometimes fluffy as in the elm, 
or transparent and showing the sky through its traceries 
as in birch and larch. They seemed to peer at the house 
over one another’s shoulders like people looking at some¬ 
thing grotesque, not with blame or praise, but in a kind 
of disdainful indifference. 


ii 

Amber looked out into the chill moonlight. On the 
silver lawn there lay, black and sharp as carved ebony, 
the shadow of the House of Dormer. Its two heavy, 
rounded gables of dark red brick topped with grey stone, 
the solid, massed chimneys and the weather-vane (a 
gilded trumpet supposed to be blown by the winds) were 
painted, large and far-spreading, on the grass. The house 
gave a sense of solidity even by its shadows. From out¬ 
side came the muttering and crying of the weir and the 
Four Waters. Through this continual plaint broke, at 
times, the mutterings of the herds that peopled the low, 
misty meadows, their dim shapes moving portentously in 
the vague moonlight. Their inarticulate malaise with 
autumn or the night, with their unknown destiny or the 
quality of their herbage, burst forth at times into a 
smothered bellow, an incipient roar, broken and muffled 
as a tide on rocks. Sometimes one would startle the air 
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with a high note that was almost a shriek; sometimes 
there would rise a deep, low chorus akin to the melody of 
milking-time. Never, for long together, was the round, 
hollow Dormer valley without some rumour of their call¬ 
ing, like the herds of humankind, out of their tentative 
darkness, for they knew not what. The mist, which lay 
lightly on the fields, thickened along the stream into an 
opaque curtain, standing about the domain of Dormer 
like the bands of an old enchantment. Mist always 
haunted Dormer. Sometimes the house stood knee-deep 
in it, like a cow in water; sometimes it was submerged far 
below, like a shell on the sea floor, the mist — white, 
weighty, stirless — brimming nearly to the tops of the 
surrounding hills. At these times, when the morning 
cocks crew sharp and sweet from the rickyard, the plain¬ 
tive sadness of their thin music pricked Amber to tears. 
It was as if a city long dead, for infinite ages forgotten, 
were summoned from ancient oblivion by a resurrection 
trumpet so faint and inward-sounding that only the eager 
spirit heard, while the clay-bound sleepers never knew 
that the moon had slipped down behind the western hill 
and the grey world flushed for dawn. 

Amber listened to the faint night-sounds that came and 
went beneath the singing of the water and the grumbling 
of the herds. There was the sea-murmur of the woods 
that climbed the hills and chanted in winter a song more 
mysterious, though of less volume, than that of summer. 
There was the lisp and rasp of dry leaves that came about 
the house on the doubtful night-wind. There was the 
sibilant whisper of large-leaved ivy that clothed the walls 
in heavy layers. And within the house, from their bed¬ 
room across the landing, Amber could hear the voices of 
her father and mother uplifted in their evening prayer. 
They always said their prayers aloud, perhaps for the 
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sake of example, and their voices — lugubrious and pene¬ 
trating — seemed to Amber to issue from their room like 
her father’s setters from their kennel, dour, passionless, 
acquisitive. She felt shocked at herself for having had the 
idea, but with each rise in their inflexion the resemblance 
grew more distinct. At last they were still, and silence 
fell upon the house. Amber waited, hesitated, sought for 
some pretext for going to Jasper. 

The time crept on to midnight. She opened her door, 
and straightway it seemed that the house was alive with 
noise, muted, but none the less noise. The echoing 
whisper of the clocks seemed very loud and full of mean¬ 
ing. The ticking of the one in the hall was like the fall¬ 
ing of heavy drops of water. Then the grandfather clock 
hiccupped, and in a few minutes a storm of sound came 
up and along the passages. All the striking clocks gave 
out the hour, and from the kitchen — far down, as if from 
a cavern — the hoarse cuckoo shouted. Afterwards, in 
the comparative silence, as if in satiric jest, began a new 
ticking — the ticking of the death-watches. The old 
walls, hollowed and tunnelled by rats and mice, were so 
full of these little beetles that nobody took any notice of 
them except Sarah, who put cotton-wool in her ears 
nightly. But this was more than half in plain physical 
fear of earwigs, which she thought would penetrate to her 
brain. She had even been heard to say (in daylight) that 
‘death-watches were poor feckless things, traipsing and 
yammering like a blind begger with a stick.’ As Amber 
listened to these eerie tickings she was reminded of the 
sound of grandmother’s watch at night, and of the curious 
ebony watch-stand on which it hung. She thought whim¬ 
sically of all the death-watches ticking busily, each on a 
miniature stand, carved with an hour-glass and a skull. 

As if at the signal of midnight, there now began a new 
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sound, more disturbing and grotesque than the noise of 
the death-watches — a human stir and murmur, prob¬ 
ably started by the sound of the clocks. But the sounds 
were those of sleep, not of waking life. It was as if the 
spirits of those in the house, slumbering during the body’s 
activity, half awoke, and tried to pierce the silence around 
them. Amid a continual stir of restless movement, toss¬ 
ing and turning and creaking of beds, there began a low 
murmur from which at intervals a stray voice would 
emerge. Amber could hear Mrs. Darke talking, as she 
generally did in sleep, with a ceaseless monotony of self- 
expression. It was the reaction from her unnatural 
waking life. She who preserved all day an iron control of 
word and look and impulse committed herself all night. 
But even in unconsciousness she spoke with characteristic 
reserve, in a voice expressionless and secret. No one out¬ 
side the room could ever have distinguished a word, and 
her husband, who might have heard, slept heavily and 
stertorously, his snores resounding through the walls. 
Amid Mrs. Darke’s indistinct babble and Solomon’s 
snores, Amber could hear Peter, whose door was ajar, 
grinding his teeth. This came at more or less regular 
intervals, and at other intervals, from the far end of the 
passage, came grandmother’s voice, thin but awe-inspir¬ 
ing, crying ‘Gideon!’ and ‘Jehovah!’ Only from Cath¬ 
erine’s room no sound ever came. Amber wondered 
what she herself contributed to this concert, and was 
smitten with silent, irrepressible laughter. But she be¬ 
came serious again when Ruby cried out in some dream 
terror. There was something wrong here, she felt, some¬ 
thing sinister and unwholesome. Lost voices came along 
the tortuous passages, uplifted as if in complaint from 
amid murky dreams, and as if in baffled longing for some 
undiscovered good. Even so the nations sleeping, 
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drugged by tradition, among the bones of their ancestors, 
stir restlessly and utter vague scattered cries, mutterings, 
a low lament, a sudden far shriek. The midnight house 
seemed like a graveyard where the tremendous ‘I say 
unto thee, arise!’ had been spoken and then revoked; 
where the dead stirred and uttered strange plaints and 
groanings, but could not cast aside their cerements nor 
rise up into the light of morning. Under the panic of the 
thought that they were like people in a vault, and that 
she and Jasper were the only ones alive, Amber fled along 
the passages to Jasper’s room. She heard as she came 
near, with great reassurance, his restless tramping, com¬ 
fortingly commonplace. Its very wrathfulness and 
irregularity brought relief. He seemed to her like the 
watchman in some ancient lightlcss town, where goblin 
hosts crush in from every side upon the shelving air, 
which strains and is fissured under the weight of evil 
until, to the terrified people in their nightmare chambers 
under the threatened roofs, comes the watchman’s voice, 
querulous with reality, telling them that the night is cold 
and rainy. The House in Dormer Forest 
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36 

FAMILY PRAYERS 

P RAISE Him in His name Jah!’ read Solomon, un¬ 
consciously hurrying and blurring the words a little, 
as the suave scent of hot bacon stole in from the kitchen. 
Sarah was the only person who showed any interest in 
the remark, and she spelt the divine cognomen with an 
‘r.’ Amber observed that Ruby was asleep, that her 
mother was busily tearing an envelope into small pieces, 
that Sarah was chumbling coffee berries, to which she 
was partial, and that Peter was staring at the isolated 
Marigold with extraordinary fixity. Marigold’s cheeks, 
always of a bright cherry laid very definitely on the 
cream, were much pinker than usual, and her whole 
body drooped. Her eyes had a curious expression for 
which Amber could find no name. Peter looked older 
than his years. His rather hawk-like and fierce face had 
lost its round boyishness, and his quick, imperious dark 
eyes were those of the born adventurer. Brought up in 
an atmosphere of things outworn, sent to a school where 
the same atmosphere brooded, he could find no outlet. 
He was possessed of the same passion as his mother for 
impressing his personality on something or somebody, 
only his mind was not yet warped. But no one had ever 
told him of the great adventures of the soul; of the track¬ 
less paths of imagination; of philosophy and its brave 
search for truth; of love and its golden abnegations, its 
supreme rewards. Peter would have made a martyr for 
any cause that had enough life in it. He was full of the 
defiant *1 will,’ which in unity with ‘I love,’ moves moun¬ 
tains. But his temperament, his abilities and budding 
promise, had not been discovered or treasured, so he 
lounged about at home, full of urgent, aimless vitality, and 



spent the momentsof enforced stillness at prayers in staring 
Marigold out of countenance. This morning Amber 
noticed that while Peter stared at Marigold, Catherine 
was watching Peter, intent, yet guarded, with an occasional 
glance to spare for Marigold, who seemed almost to writhe 
under Catherine’s aloof, cold, virginal glance, strongly 
tinctured with criticism. Once Peter caught Catherine’s 
eye and scowled; but she met the scowl with a half smile. 

‘Let us pray!’ said Solomon, and they all went down, 
with more or less grace, on to their knees. 

When the others knelt, grandmother remained seated, 
like a stone idol which is immune, through its very stoni¬ 
ness, from human movement. It was understood that 
grandmother could not kneel. Only grandmother and 
her Creator knew that not her knees but her pride of 
years deterred her from this religious exercise; that, in 
fact, she did not choose to kneel. This remaining upright 
amidst a grovelling family gave her a satiric glee. Her 
gaze, travelling over the kneeling figures, seemed to say: 
‘Don’t you wish you were older?’ She triumphed in the 
fact that her daughter — even she, the cold, the dreaded 
— humbly knelt, while, by an unsuspected artifice, she 
herself escaped. She enjoyed her leisurely scrutiny of 
shoulders and backs of heads, noticing with secret amuse¬ 
ment that Ruby’s blouse was undone, Amber’s hair un¬ 
tidy, Rachel’s quite white over the ears. She perceived 
also that Sarah sat on her heels instead of kneeling (she 
often spoke to Sarah about this, but without effect), and 
that Peter was making ‘mice’ with his handkerchief, to 
the delight of Marigold. 

Serene above the array of backs, Mrs. Velindre was 
also able, in her leisurely privacy, to have an occasional 
game of solitaire , for which she had a passion. She made 
this right in her own eyes by telling herself that she was 
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simply passing the marbles through her fingers as nuns 
handle their beads, only without the wickedness of Rome. 
The lugubriousness of some of grandmother’s Amens was 
not due, as Amber once pityingly thought, to a sense of 
the tragedy of age, nor, as Sarah thought, to indigestion. 
It was due to the game going badly. Amber knew the 
truth now, for since grandmother had decided to sit next 
the lamp (for the better management of the marbles), her 
shadow had utterly betrayed her to the two girls sitting 
near her, and had gone grotesquely mopping and mow¬ 
ing — coal-black on the dun carpet — like a long-armed 
imp, first to the feet of Amber, and then to the feet of 
Catherine, while the marbles made themselves elongated 
shadows, like little pillars. Amber never divulged this, 
though she longed to share with Jasper a joke that made 
her crimson with laughter night after night. Catherine’s - 
silence had a different motive. She regarded such chance 
bits of knowledge as so many trump cards to be kept for 
moments of need. She was not at all amused, but slightly 
irritated, that grandmother should consider her foolish 
ruse successful. 

a 

Amber wondered, as her father went through the usual 
prayers, in the usual way, what they were all there for. 
When they all joined in a prayer, their voices seemed to 
her so discordant — tuned by duty and not by love, each 
going loudly on its own way — that she was reminded of 
a dog show. She was sorry for a God who was compelled, 
every day at eight, to hear this, infinitely multiplied, 
when He might have been listening to trees or running 
water, or the song of birds created for joy. 

‘Amen!’ said Solomon, with a note of triumph, and in 
a moment, as by a conjuring trick, all except Sarah and 
Marigold were in their chairs, eating. 

The House in Dormer Forest 
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RUBY’S WEDDING DANCE 

T HEY watched the dance go by. It seemed to Amber 
that they were all like creatures under a spell, like 
the mist of midges that dances, whirling, in a tiny vortex 
beneath the humid, dusky branches of the yew. They 
dance, but they remain in one place. They whirl for a 
few moments as if enclosed in an invisible cone. Then, 
in the midst of their dance, they die as they have lived, 
beneath the humid, dusky branches of the yew. So at 
Dormer they danced, as it were, in prison. They were 
like the companies of knights and ladies who wandered 
of old into the airless halls of enchantment, and drinking 
night-shade wine, and hearing a music full of poppies, 
drowsed into an everlasting motion more deathly than 
death. There was just this quality of airlessness about the 
Dormer revels. Around them, below, above, like the in¬ 
visible air about the midges, pressed the faces of their 
ancestors — earth-pale, unassuaged, as must be the ghosts 
of the unhappy; merciless as must be the unperceptive 
mind. They had lived by the laws of others. They had 
danced in the slumbrous prison of tradition. They would 
enforce these things. In the dusky comers of the ceiling 
ashen faces seemed to linger; beyond the dividing door¬ 
way, from the twilight gloom of the drawing-room, 
mournful eyes seemed to peer; through every note there 
seemed to murmur voices of denial. 

The House in Dormer Forest 
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THE BEAST WALK AT DORMER 

OBODY knew when the Beast Walk was first 
thought of. Only grandmother could remember, 
as a little girl, being told by her grandmother that it had 
been finished in her own archaic childhood. The walk, 
during the whole of its ascent, was bordered on each side 
by strange beasts and birds cut out of gigantic yew trees. 
It ended at the grotto, which dominated it. Just here the 
wood was composed of yews and hollies so old that they 
gave the impression of having existed in the primeval 
forest. The upper woods were equally old, and much 
more lovely; for there, in sheltered dingles of the hillside, 
oak and beech, the silver flickering birch, the true-service 
tree and the scarlet-fruited spindle stood in an elfin age 
that transcended youth, because the age of trees does not 
imply loss of beauty. But down near the water the hosts 
of the yews spread their black tents, like the dwellings of 
gnomes. 

In each generation the regnant Darke had cut one or 
two of these into such shapes as pleased him. Swans, 
horses, fowls, peacocks, cattle and sheep crowded the 
walk, and there was one very malevolent-looking mon¬ 
key. But the Darke idea of an animal’s body seemed 
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almost as wide of the mark as their idea of its soul. Some 
were almost indistinguishable. All had a nightmare 
touch. This was accentuated by the fact that they had 
not been trimmed for a long time, so beak and claw were 
exaggerated, and the outlines of head and wing and 
udder became vague and ominous. They were like a 
herd of prehistoric beasts trooping down to drink at the 
stream. Jasper thought, as he looked at their lowering 
ranks, that it was as if each ancestor had breathed such 
ferocities as were in his soul into his especial creation. So 
the walk had come to symbolize in his mind the Lares and 
Penates of Dormer, and the beasts were pictures of hoary 
tradition, prescription, decrepit and unwieldy laws, cus¬ 
tom grown senile, a predatory collectivism. It was this 
predatory atmosphere that most impressed him at Dor¬ 
mer. He felt sometimes as if he had come into a wild 
beast show and found all the beasts loose. He was realiz¬ 
ing that there are depths of savagery in the human heart 
deeper than that of killing; that when law is put before 
love and the material before the spiritual there is nothing 
left wherewith to combat evil; that the commonplace is 
the soul’s peril; that a person with low aims, paltry 
pleasures and an inability to love or hate passionately 
is more dangerous than any beast of prey; that his right¬ 
eous and respectable relations and neighbours were going 
to be lions and tigers in his path. 

The walk was always impressive — on a lurid evening 
of thunder when the heavy air pressed upon the woods 
and the beasts were tinged with reddish light; on a foggy 
December day when they loomed through yellow cur¬ 
tains; in snow, when each lumpish shape wore with ironic 
mirth a white chlamys; in windy weather, when they 
were like creatures silently reaching out for a victim, 
having in them something of the horrific and the obscene. 
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The grotto, built of grey stone and flat as a tortoise, 
might have been a sacrificial altar. But it was on a moon¬ 
lit night such as this that Jasper most detested them, and 
most nearly attained through their sorcery creative ex¬ 
pression. As he turned up the walk, leaving the silver 
water behind him, the grass seemed to be strewn with 
broken idols. But it was only the inky shadows, even 
more grotesque than the trees, prone upon the greenish 
moonlight. He thought of his grandmother, as he gene¬ 
rally did in this place. He also thought how strange it 
is that man can so easily create that which becomes a god 
of terror to him, and with what eager celerity he sets to 
* work to make nightmares for his fellows. Those at Dor¬ 
mer now, those at Dormer in the past, had made and 
were still making springes for the souls of people like him¬ 
self. Because his soul was alive and would fly they wished 
to kill it. Spiritually they were cannibals. Jasper had a 
particular passion for freedom, a wild, bird-like need of 
personal liberty. If he could not grow as he would, live 
as he willed, something told him that he would cease to 
grow, cease to exist. 

The mis-shapen monkey, its eye a hole through which 
shone the greenish sky, mopped and mowed before the 
moon and seemed to contemplate him with ironic 
humour. Suddenly it came to him that here he was, a 
single, friendless soul, in the wide, worn spoor of his 
ancestors — of the herd that gallops because its neigh¬ 
bour gallops, is afraid with its neighbour’s panic, rushes 
on, flank to heaving flank, each goring its neighbour in 
the agony of its own terror, at the spectres of its own 
imagining. 

The House in Dormer Forest 
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DYSGWLFAS 

O N a certain cold winter evening, in the country that 
lies between the dimpled lands of England and the 
gaunt purple steeps of Wales — half in Faery and half out 
of it— the old farm-house that stood in the midst of the 
folds and billows of Dysgwlfas-on-the-Wild-Moors glowed 
with a deep gem-like lustre in its vast setting of grey and 
violet. Moorland country is never colourless. It still 
keeps, when every heather-bell is withered, in its large 
mysterious expanses, a bloom of purple like the spirit of 
the heather. Against this background, which lay on every 
side, mile on sombre mile, the homestead, with its barns 
and stacks, held and refracted every ray of the declining 
sunlight, and made a comfortable and pleasant picture 
beneath the fleecy, low, cinereous sky, which boded snow. 
The farm-house was built of fine old mellow sandstone, 
of that weatherworn and muted red which takes an in¬ 
describable beauty beneath the level rays of dawn and 
sunset, as though it irradiated the light that touched it. 
It was evening only in the sense in which that word is 
used in this border country, which is any time after noon. 
It was not yet tea-time, though preparations for tea were 
going on within. Among the cornricks, which burned 
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under the sun into a memory of the unreaped August 
tints of orange and tawny and yellow, redpolls were feast¬ 
ing and seeking their customary shelter for the night, and 
one or two late-lingering mountain linnets kept up their 
sad little lament of ‘twite-twite-twite’ in the bare black¬ 
thorn hedge. Blackbirds began to think of fluffing their 
feathers, settling cosily, and drawing up their eyelids. 
They ‘craiked’ and scolded in their anxiety to attain each 
his secret Nirvana. From the stubble fields, that lay like 
a small pale coin on the outspread moor, a flock of star¬ 
lings came past with a rip of the air like the tearing of 
strong silk. 

Seven for a Secret 
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THE ATTIC AT SARN 

I 

T HE attic was close under the thatch, and there were 
many nests beneath the eaves, and a continual twit¬ 
tering of swallows. The attic window was in a big gable, 
and the roof on one side went right down to the ground, 
with a tall chimney standing up above the roof-tree. 
Somewhere among the beams of the attic was a wild bees’ 
nest, and you could hear them making a sleepy soft mur¬ 
muring and morning and evening you could watch them 
going in a line to the mere for water. So, it being very 
still there, with the fair shadows of the apple trees peopling 
the orchard outside, that was void, as were the near 
meadows, Gideon being in the far field making hay¬ 
cocks, which I also should have been doing, there came 
to me, I cannot tell whence, a most powerful sweetness 
that had never come to me afore. It was not religious, 
like the goodness of a text heard at a preaching. It was 
beyond that. It was as if some creature made all of light 
had come on a sudden from a great way off, and nestled 
in my bosom. On all things there came a fair, lovely look, 
as if a different air stood over them. It is a look that 
seems ready to come sometimes on those gleamy morn¬ 
ings after rain, when they say, ‘So fair the day, the cuckoo 
is going to heaven.’ 

Only this was not of the day, but of summat beyond 
it. I cared not to ask what it was. For when the nut¬ 
hatch comes into her own tree, she dunna ask who 
planted it, nor what name it bears to men. For the tree 
is all to the nut-hatch, and this was ail to me. After- 
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wards, when I had mastered the reading of the book, I 
read — 

His banner over me was love. 

And it called to mind that evening. But if you should 
have said ‘Whose banner?’ I couldna have answered. 
And even now, when Parson says, ‘It was the power of 
the Lord working in you,’ I’m not sure in my own mind. 
For there was naught in it of churches nor of folks, pray¬ 
ing nor praising, sinning nor repenting. It had to do with 
such things as bird-song, and daffadowndillies rustling, 
knocking their heads together in the wind. And it was 
as wilful in its coming and going as a breeze over the 
standing corn. It was a queer thing, too, that a woman 
who spent her days in sacking, cleaning sties and beast- 
liousen, living hard, considering over fardcns, should 
come of a sudden into such a marvel as this. For though 
it was so quiet, it was a great miracle, and it changed my 
life; for when I was lost for something to turn to, I’d run 
to the attic, and it was a core of sweetness in much bitter. 

ii 

I was up at four on market day, setting the place to 
rights for Mother and getting the things together for 
market. Eggs and dressed fowl we had in plenty, and 
greens and apples and a bit of butter. Polishing the 
apples in the attic, peace came upon me, as it ever did 
up there, since the time I told of. While the rushlight 
flickered in the cold air, and the mice scuttled, I stood 
at the open window that was like an oblong of black 
paper. No sound came in. Naught stirred outside. Even 
the mere was frozen round the edges, so that the ducks 
must go skating every morning afore they could come at 
the water. The world was all so piercing still that it was 
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almost like a voice crying out. It was used to seem to me 
that when the world was so quiet, it was like being along 
of somebody as knew you very well, ah! like being with 
your dear acquaintance. 

Down in the dark barn the cock crew, thin and sweet, 
and I thought it sounded like no earthly bird; but maybe 
that was because I was in the attic, where things were 
always new. You may think it strange that a woman like 
me should think such things, being one that worked with 
my hands always, at poor harsh tasks, whereas you’d 
expect such thoughts to come to fine ladies sitting at their 
tapestry work. But I was so lonesome, and had such a 
deal of time for thinking, and what with that and the 
booklearning I was getting, all sorts of thoughts grew up 
in my mind, like flowering rushes and forget-me-nots 
coming into blow in a poor marshy place, that else had 
nought. And I can never sec that it did much harm, for 
the thoughts seldom came but in the attic, and they did 
never make me dreamy over my work. 

Precious Bane 
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CASTLE POLREBEC. THE LITTLE 

GREY GARDEN 


N OW in the life of a man there comes once a time 
boding Eternity — so joyous it is, so fresh and fair. 
Yet it is lapt in woe, like a sweet child in a caul. And 
as I was with Nesta in the litel grey garden I knew well 
that the hours were glass, bright glass, to crackle inward 
when God pleased. 

Yet in my garden methought I had security of joy. If 
God ever thought of any better Paradise than dawn and 
June and a mountain garden, He hath not showed it 
to me. 

It clung like a nest, this my garden, to the grey wall 
of our castle, and it was grey itself with the quiet greyness 
of doves. The lavender was all spiked over like a castle 
guarded by halberd-men, and the maiden pink held up 
fresh buds, the grey-leaved rose bloomed white beneath 
the heavy dews. There were no citizens of the litel grey 
garden save Nesta and I, the grey-brown bees and the 
portly grey pigeons walking in the sun, like abbots. And 
for me, my joy was as the joy of holy recollected folk, still, 
with nought in it of the raving of lust. And meseems no 
joy is sweeter than this. For other joys tear themselves 
in their raving, like seas falling upon a cliff. But this con¬ 
tent neither stirreth nor breaketh. It is as a tree covered 
with hearted leaves, each in his place, none shifting, in a 
quiet land where no storm comes. 

Within the southward wall was a niche, and there I put 
a bench of grey seasoned wood, and brought her there, 
and lay at her feet upon the warm grey stones, with the 
fragrance of crushed ground-ivy in my nostrils, and 
Nesta shining upon me in her niche of grey stone, with 
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a white gown upon her, that it seemed like a white rose, 
as if her curves were the rose curves with here a fluting 
and there a shadow, here a shell-curl and there a silver- 
veined round. I had forgot, in those June days, the dark 
ululatus , the shruggings of the men, and I had forgot the 
urgency of the Lord. 

I suppose there was never a country so quiet as ours, 
that is to say, quiet of men. But noised with birds it was, 
so that the clangour of the cuckoos was like a dinning of 
bells, and out of the forest the doves roared soft as 
paduasoy, and the hawks and eagles, wheeling high from 
mountain to mountain, filled the empty air with their 
sovereign voices. There was Balm of Gilead in my gar¬ 
den, and there was the pleasant comfrey and rudweed, 
which the French call immortelle. For certain hours of the 
day the sun played on us, basking with the bees and the 
green slipping lizards. And for part of the day the blue, 
solemn shadow of Gotardicote mountain covered it like 
an interdict. But Nesta bloomed in the shadow, white, 
rare, transparent as a shell. She spoke as birds speak. 
When she laughed I thought the tall lilies by the wall had 
given tongue. As for her thoughts, they were simple, 
childish and clear, like flowers you see through. Only at 
times, like the licking of a litel flame, would come a touch 
of craft, like a lizard in the crevices. Then I was ill at 
ease. But soon it passed and I was happy once more. 

Armour wherein he 'Trusted. 
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FRUITS OF THE EARTH. THE 

WIMBERRY 

O F all wild fruits the wimberry, or cloud-berry, should 
rank first. Its colour is the bloomy purple of distant 
hills. It tastes of Faery. It will grow only in beautiful and 
mysterious places. High on the airy hill, far from any 
sound of village or hamlet, voice or bell — except the 
voice of the shepherd and the sheep-bell’s silver tinkle — 
is the chosen haunt of the wimberry. Countless acres are 
covered with the neat, shining bushes, tall beside the 
streams, lowly on the summits. In spring, the leaf green 
is splashed with a beautiful red, like the colour of a lady¬ 
bird; then come pink flowers, honeyed and waxen, and 
above their sweet acres the large, almost black bumble¬ 
bees of the hills coast to and fro with their deep murmur, 
like far-off seas in a dream. At the end of June, when 
young curlews run among the bushes, like yellow chickens 
pencilled with brown, the fruit begins to ripen, but it is 
not often ready for picking until after Saint Swithun’s. 
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From that date until late September a tide of life, gipsy 
and cottager and dweller in the plain, flows up into our 
hills. To the Stiperstones, to the Longmynd, to the wild, 
lonely stretches of Glun Forest, come the stooping, neu¬ 
tral-tinted figures — the lads with their little home-made 
trucks, the wise babies whose wimberry-picking is not yet, 
and whose task is simply to be good. Alone beside the 
family kettle amid the day’s provisions he sits, the baby, 
smiling, gazing trustfully at the blue, arching sky, so 
deeply saturated with wimberry juice that one doubts if 
many Saturday tubs will clean him. He achieves the end 
and aim of his day: he is good. On every side of him 
stretch the purple plateaux, dotted with busy figures. 
Here and there, at a lost signpost or a mountain ash, is 
the trysting-placc of the wimberry higgler. Twice a week 
he appears with his cart and his rough pony, and over the 
green, deeply rutted tracks, down valleys brimful of 
shadow and along precipitous roads, the wimberries go 
on their journey to the cities of England. 

The Spring of Joy 
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PICKING WIMBERRIES 

T HE pickers wandered to and fro, lost in distance, 
appearing out of hollows, passing round the white 
signpost like dancers in some strange ritual. They 
stooped for the small, purple fruit, wrapped in purple 
shadow themselves. Little box-carts, trundled by urchins, 
began to fill with berries, heaped in miniature replica of 
the hills. Shadows began to climb from the cwms, and 
clouds came faster. The signpost — so lonely in its ring 
of worn turf — looked, with its outspread arms against 
the dim reaches of heather, like a crucifix under the 
troubled sky. It stood with forlorn gallantry between the 
coming storm and its prey. It would be lashed by rain 
all night; lightning would play round it. The pickers, as 
with some mysterious sense of kinship, circled about it — 
so disconsolately consoling it seemed, so like their own 
destinies. 

The Golden Arrow 
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SILVERTON MARKET 


T HE markets at Silverton round about Lammastide 
are great days. Then you may see faces that you 
never see for the rest of the year — faces with quietness 
on them like a veil. To go into the market is to step back 
into multi-coloured antiquity with its system of the ex¬ 
change of necessaries, and the beauty of its common 
transactions. 

Fruit from deep orchards by lost lanes, from the remote 
hills; flowers from gardens far from any high-road; treas¬ 
ures of the wild in generous baskets — all these are piled 
in artless confusion in the dim and dusty place. 

The Saturday after Deborah’s departure to Lostwithin 
was the great wimberry market. The berries were 
brought in hampers that needed two men to lift them, 
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and the purple juice dripped from them as in a wine-vat. 
Other fruit lay in huge masses of purple, gold and crim¬ 
son. The air was full of its aroma. There were cheeses 
from dairies beside the great meres, that joined their 
waters across the fertile fields when the snows melted. 
There were white frilled mushrooms from pastures where 
the owl and weasel lived undisturbed. These were 
gathered in the morning dusk, when dew made the fields 
like ponds, by barefooted young women with petticoats 
pinned above their knees — a practice that caused many 
a detour of young farm hands on the way to work. There 
were generous, roughly cut slabs of honeycomb from a 
strain of bees that were in these parts when Glendower 
came by. There were ducks with sage under their wings 
as a lady carries an umbrella. One stall was full of 
s prigged sun-bonnets, made after a pattern learnt in 
childhood by the old ladies that sold them. 

These simple things, all recklessly cheap, gave to their 
sellers something of the large dignity of Nature herself 
who gives in full measure out of unfailing storehouses. 

The Golden Arrow 
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MARKET DAY 

Who’ll walk the fields with us to town, 

In an old coat and a faded gown? 

We take our roots and country' sweets 
Where high walls shade the steep old streets, 
And golden bells and silver chimes 
Ring up and down the sleepy times. 

The morning mountains smoke like fires; 
The sun spreads out his shining wires; 

The mower in the half-mown leasur 
Sips his tea and takes his pleasure. 

Along the lanes slow waggons amble; 

The sad-eyed calves awake and gamble; 

The foal that lay so sorrowful 
Is playing in the grasses cool. 

By slanting ways, in slanting sun, 

Through startled lapwings now we run 
Along the pale green hazel-path, 

Through April’s lingering aftermath 
Of lady’s smock and lady’s slipper; 

We stay to watch a nesting dipper. 

The rabbits eye us while we pass, 

Out of the sorrel-crimson grass; 

The blackbird sings, without a fear. 

Where honeysuckle horns blow clear — 

Cool ivory stained with true vermilion; 

And here, within a silk pavilion, 

Small caterpillars lie at ease 
The endless shadows of the trees 
Arc painted purple and cobalt; 
Grandiloquent, the rook-files halt. 

Each one aware of you and me. 
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And full of conscious dignity. 

Our shoes are golden as we pass 

With pollen from the pansied grass. 

Beneath an elder — set anew 

With large clean plates to catch the dew — 

On fine white cheese and bread we dine: 

The clear brook-water tastes like wine. 

If all folk lived with labour sweet 
Of their own busy hands and feet, 

Such marketing, it seems to me, 

Would make an end of poverty. 
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HAYMAKING IN THE HILLS 

S OMETIMES it was September before the hay was 
safely carried; for it had to be done between storms, 
and storms were many. John cut it with a scythe. Spare 
and tall in the clear purple morning he would go up and 
down with vigorous, rhythmic movements, gravely fol¬ 
lowed by Rover; and a shadow-man, a shadow-dog went 
after them, dark and vast on the green field. Then Mrs. 
Arden and Deborah came and tossed the grass with a 
merry talking. 

On the day when it was ready to be ‘lugged’ Joe came 
home early. A twill sheet on two poles, reminiscent of 
ambulance stretchers, was piled with hay, and carried by 
Joe and John as carefully as if it were really an invalid. 

But if rain-clouds blew up — as they generally did — 
the dignified march changed to a mad rush; Rover, pro- 
testingly exchanging his stroll for a trot, was half-buried 
in falling hay; and, as Mrs. Arden said, it was ‘one pikel- 
full for the rick and ten for the mixen, and such a mingi- 
cumumbus as never was.’ They all regarded ‘lugging the 
hay’ as a game of hazard played against the forces of 
nature, and they played with spirit. 

The Golden Arrow 
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SPRING MUSHROOMS 


H AZEL was up early next morning. She could not 
sleep, and thought she would go down into the 
valley and look for spring mushrooms. 

She crept out of the house, still as death, except for 
Mrs. Marston’s soft yet all-pervading snores. Out in the 
graveyard, where as yet no bird sang, it was as if the dead 
had arisen in the stark hours between twelve and two, 
and were waiting unobtrusively, majestically, each by his 
own bed, to go down and break their long fast with 
the bee and the grass-snake in refectories too minute 
and too immortal to be known by the living. The 
tombstones seemed taller, seemed to have a presence 
behind them; the lush grass lying grey and heavy 
with dew, seemed to have been swept by silent passing 
crowds. 

As she went down the mountain it seemed that the 
whole country was snowed over. Mist — soft, woolly, and 
intensely white — lay across the far plain in drifts, filled 
the valley, and stood about the distant hills almost to 
their summits. The tops of Hunter’s Spinney, God’s 
Little Mountain, and the hill behind Undern stood out 
darkly green. The long rose-briars, set with pale coral 
buds, looked elvish against the wintry scene. 

As Hazel descended the mist rose like a wall about her, 
shutting her off from Undern and the Mountain. She 
felt like a child out of school, free of everyone, her own 
for the pearly hours of morning. When she came to the 
meadows she gathered up her skirts well above her knees, 
took off her shoes and stockings, and pinned her sleeves 
to the shoulders. She ran like a tightly swathed nymph, 
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small and slender, with her slim legs and arms shining in 
the fresh cold dew. 

She went on, regardless of direction. At last she found 
an old pasture where heavy farm-horses looked round at 
her over their polished flanks and a sad-eyed foal rose to 
greet her. There she found button mushrooms to her 
heart’s content. Ancient hedges hung above the field and 
spoke to her in fragrant voices. The glory of the may 
was just giving place to the shell-tint of wild-roses. She 
reached up for some, and her hair fell down; she wisely 
put the remaining pins in the bag for the return journey. 
She was intensely happy, as a fish is when it plunges back 
into the water. For these things, and not the God-fearing 
comfort of the Mountain, nor the tarnished grandeur of 
Undern, were her life. She had so deep a kinship with 
the trees, so intuitive a sympathy with leaf and flower, 
that it seemed as if the blood in her veins was not slow- 
moving human blood, but volatile sap. 

The sky blossomed in parterres of roses, frailer and 
brighter than the rose of the briar, and melted beneath 
them into lagoons greener and paler than the veins of a 
young beech-leaf. The fairy hedges were so high, so 
flushed with beauty, the green airy waters ran so far back 
into mystery, that it seemed as if at any moment God 
might walk there as in a garden, delicate as a moth. 
Down by the stream Hazel found tall water-plantains, 
triune of cup, standing above the ooze like candelabras, 
and small rough-leaved forget-me-nots eyeing their liquid 
reflections with complaisance. She watched the birds 
bathe — bullfinches, smooth-coated and well-found; slim 
willow-wrens; thrushes, ermine-breasted; lusty black¬ 
birds with beaks of crude yellow. They made neat little 
tracks over the soft mud, drank, bathed, preened, and 
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made other neat little tracks. Then they ‘took off,’ as 
Hazel put it, from the top of the bank, and flew low 
across the painted meadow or high into the enamelled 
tree, and piped and fluted till the air was full of silver. 

Hazel stood as Eve might have stood, hands clasped, 
eyes full of ecstasy, utterly self-forgetful, enchanted with 
these living toys. 

‘Eh, yon’s a proper bird!’ she exclaimed, as a big silken 
cuckoo alighted on the mud with a gobble, drank with 
dignity, and took its vacillating flight to a far ash-tree. 
‘Foxy ought to see that,’ she added. 

Silver-crested peewits circled and cried with their 
melancholy cadences, and a tawny pheasant led out her 
young. Now that the dew was gone, and cobwebs no 
longer canopied the field with silver, it was blue with ger¬ 
mander speedwell — each flower painted with deepening 
colour, eyed with startling white, and carrying on slender 
stamens the round white pollen-balls — worlds of silent, 
lovely activity. Every flower-spike had its family of buds, 
blue jewels splashed with white, each close-folded on her 
mystery. To see the whole field not only bright with 
them, but brimming over, was like watching ten thou¬ 
sand saints rapt in ecstasy, ten thousand children danc¬ 
ing. Hazel knew nothing of saints. She had no words 
for the wonder in which she walked. But she felt it, she 
enjoyed it with a passion no words could express. 

Gone to Earth 
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4 8 

VERY EARLY 

Very early we will go into the fields tomorrow 
And wait beneath the budding elm-tree arches, 

Till Earth has comforted her night-long sorrow 
And dawn comes golden in the larches. 

There’s a little hush that falls when the airs lie sleeping; 
The sky is like an empty silver bowl, 

Till eagerly the blackbird’s song goes upward sweeping, 
And fills the aery hollows, and the soul. 

There’s a scent that only comes in the faint, fresh gloam¬ 
ing, 

Before the crocus opens for the bees; 

So early we will go and meet the young day roaming, 
And sec the heavens caught among the trees. 
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49 

WIMBERRY-FLOWERS 

H AZEL was picking wimberry-flowers from their 
stalks. She sucked out the drop of honey from each 
flower like a bee. The blossoms were like small, rose- 
coloured tulips upside down, very magical and clear of 
colour. The sky also was like a pink tulip veined and 
streaked with purple and saffron. In its depth, like the 
honey in the flowers, it held the low, golden sun. Even¬ 
ing stood tiptoe upon the windy hill-top. 

Hazel had eaten quite a quantity of honey, and had 
made an appreciable difference in the wimberry yield of 
half an acre, for she sipped hastily like a honey-fly. She 
was one of those who are full of impatience and haste 
through the sunny hours of day, clamorous for joy, since 
the night cometh. Some prescience was with her. She 
snatched what her eyes desired, and wept with dis¬ 
appointment. For it is the calm natures, wrapt in time¬ 
less quiet, taking what comes and asking nothing, that 
really enjoy. Hazel ate the fairy tulips as a pixie might, 
sharp-toothed, often consuming them whole. So she par¬ 
took of her sacrament in both kinds, and she partook of 
it alone, taking her wafers and her honeyed wine from 
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hands she never saw, in a presence she could not gauge. 
She did not even wonder whether it meant ill or well by 
her. She was barely conscious of it. When she found an 
unusually large globe of honey in a flower, she sang. Her 
song was as inconsequent as those of the woodlarks, who, 
with their hurried ripple of notes and their vacillating 
flights, were as eager and as soon discouraged as she was 
herself. Her voice rang out over the listening pastures, 
and the sheep looked up in a contemplative, ancient way 
like old ladies at a concert with their knitting. Hazel had 
fastened two foxgloves round her head in a wreath, and 
as she went their deep and darkly spotted bells shook 
above her, and she walked, like a jester in a grieving 
world, crowned with madness. 

Gone to Earth 
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50 

PRUE GOES PLOUGHING 


I MADE allowance for Gideon since he lost so many 
nights of rest, it being still lambing time. For lambing 
time is the shepherd’s trial. In the black of night, in the 
dead of the year, at goblin time, he must be up and about 
by his lonesome. With mist like a shroud on him, and 
frosty winds like the chill of death, and snow whispering, 
and a shriek on this side of the forest and a howl on that 
side, the shepherd must be waking, though the pleasant 
things of day are folded up and put by, and the comfort¬ 
ing gabble and busyness of the house and the fold are still, 
and the ghosts are strong, thronging in on the east wind 
and on the north, with none to gainsay them. So when 
Gideon was short with me I only took a bit more time in 
the attic. It was pleasant there when spring drew on, 
with a dish of primmyroses on the table and a warm wind 
blowing in. When April came we were still ploughing, 
and I was so used to it that I’d given over being tired, 
and enjoyed it, and sang to myself the while. It was 
grand to go down the red furrow with the share cutting 
strong into the stiff earth and shining like silver. It was 
fine to look away to the blue hills by Lullingford, and see 
the woods of oak and larch and willow all in bud between, 
as if a warm wind blew from there and called the leaves. 
It was pleasant, too, seeing the rooks follow in a string at 
my heels, looking as if they’d been polished with the 
andiron brush, and to see the birds again that had been 
away, and to hear the water-ousel sing wild and sweet, and 
the lapwings change their winter cry for summat warmer. 
There were violets now to pull for market, and daffodillies 
in the corner under the ivy hedge, and tight pink buds like 
babies’ little fists in the apple trees. Precious Bane 
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5 1 

GOING TO MARKET 


O N May Day, there being a deal of stuff for market, 
I borrowed the Mill pony again and set out with 
Gideon very early, while yet the purple blossom and the 
green leaves of the lilac trees were all of a grey blur. I’d 
pulled some lilac overnight for market, so we rode with 
the sighing of it and the good smell of it all about us. It 
was a very still morning. Not a breath stirred the young 
red oak leaves, and even the silver birches, that will shift 
and shiver in any breeze, like water-weeds at the lake¬ 
side, were all becalmed like weeds far down where not a 
ripple comes. Save for our horse-hoofs on the wet flinty 
road there was no sound, neither from the grey fields on 
either side, nor from the water, the woods or the sky. So 
still! It seemed to me some miracle might come to pass 
on such a day. The dawn could not hold its breath more 
if Judgment was to break that eve, and the dead rise. 
When the colour came in the hedges, the bird’s eye, that 
was in great plenty, looked upon us, very simple and 
innocent, as if thousands of blue-eyed children watched 
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us go by. The ollern trees that fringed the road dripped 
with yellow catkins. Beyond stood the hills, mounded out 
of sapphire stones like the New Jerusalem, and all be¬ 
calmed under a sky without so much as a cloud. Not a 
bird nor a trail of mist or smoke stirred in all the plain. 
It seemed to me, as I rode alongside of Gideon without 
a word, while he frowned and darkened, thinking of 
Beguildy, that it was like a great open book with fair 
pages in which all might read. Only it was written in 
a secret script like some of Beguildy’s books that he never 
locked away, knowing they were safe. For indeed every 
tree and bush and little flower and sprig of moss, every 
least herb, sweet or bitter, bird that furrows the air and 
worm that furrows the soil, every beast going heavily 
about its task of living be to us a riddle with no answer. 
We know not what they do. And all this great universe 
that seems so still is but like a sleeping top, that looks still 
from very swiftness. But why it turns, and what we and 
all creatures do in the giddy steadfastness of it, we know 
not. 

I said to Gideon that it was like a book. 

‘Book?’ he says. ‘Why, no, I see no book. But I see a 
plenty of good land running to waste, as might be under 
corn.* 

So we see in the script of God what we’ve a mind to 
see, and nought else. 

Precious Bane 
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52 

HARVEST SONG 

The noise of bells has sunk to rest; 
The low grey clouds move softly on. 
The land is still as Avalon, 
Deep-breathing in its sleep, and blest. 

For us the holy corn is spread 
Across the quiet, misty dales 
Towards the hyacinth hills of Wales, 
To give our souls their daily bread. 

For us that starling flock took wing, 
And, like a silken banner blown, 
Across the rippling corn has flown, 

To teach our spirits how to sing. 
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53 

HARVEST HOME 

N EVER in all my days did I see a corn harvest like 
that one. We started swiving, that is reaping, at the 
beginning of August-month, and we left the stooks stand¬ 
ing in the fields till it should be time for the love-carriage, 
for the weather was so fine that they took no harm. It 
was the custom, if a farmer hadna much strength about 
him, that he should fix on a day for the neighbours to 
come and give a hand in the lugging of the grain. But 
up to that time, the weather being so good, we worked 
alone. It was up in the morning early, and no mistake! 
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Such mornings as they were, too, with a strong heady 
sweetness in the air from the ripened corn, and the sun 
coming up stately as a swan into the vasty sky that had 
no cloud. Mother was very peart and lively, what with 
the hot weather, which was good for the rheumatics, and 
the thought of the easing off of the work which was to 
come when the harvest was gotten in. She’d be up and 
about at five, getting us our breakfast, and then off we’d 
go, with only just enough of clo’es on to be decent, and 
with our wooden harvest bottles full of small beer. We 
always had a brewing for the rep, that is, the reaping. 
This year we brewed a deal more, for there’d be all the 
neighbours to find in victuals and drink at the love- 
carriage. Looking back, it always seems to me that there 
was a kind of dwelling charm on all that time. Gideon 
was more contented than I’ve ever seen him, for there 
were two things that contented him, namely, to work till 
he dropped, and to finish what he set out to do. To see 
all his farm set with these rich stooks, sound and ripe, 
with never a sign of the weevil nor of mildew nor the 
smut, was very life to him. 

When we went out, the leaves of the late-blooming 
white clover would be folded tight, and the shepherd’s 
hour-glass shut. I’d watch them, in the minutes I took 
for rest, opening soft and slow like timid hearts. Then 
Mother would come with our nooning, creeping over the 
fields in her black like a little sad-coloured bird, and 
sometimes singing Barley Bridge in her old, small voice, 
that yet was sweet. Then after the noon-spell, through 
the long, blazing evening (for with us all the time after 
noon is called evening), I’d watch the shepherd’s hour¬ 
glass shutting up again, and the white clover leaves fold¬ 
ing as the dews came. We took turns to go whome and 
milk, then we’d have our tea in the field, and at it again. 



At last the day of the love-carriage came and a tre¬ 
mendous blue day it was, with a sky like a dark bowl, 
Worcester china colour. We’d got fifty people coming, 
no less, counting the women-folk. I was up afore dawn 
getting all ready, setting the china, both ours and what 
we’d borrowed, on the trestles in the orchard, helping 
Gideon to put the casks of beer in the yard, ready for the 
men to fill their harvest bottles, and fetching water from 
the well for the tea. The orchard was a sight to see when 
the trestles were set out (for I could put all ready with 
no fear of rain on such a day) with the mugs and platters 
of many colours, and the brown quartern loaves, and the 
big pats of butter stamped with a swan, and the slabs of 
honeycomb, dough cakes, gingerbread, cheese, jam and 
jelly, let alone the ham at one end of each trestle and the 
round of beef at the other. Even Gideon didna begrutch 
the food on this day. For it was one of the laws you 
couldna break, that at a love-carriage everybody must 
have his bellyful. 

It was very early when the waggons began to roll into 
the fold, with a solemn gladsome sound, and each with 
its own pair of horses or oxen. Each farmer brought his 
own men and his own waggon, and sometimes he brought 
two. The teams were decked out with ribbons and 
flowers, and some had a motto as well, such as, ‘Luck 
to our Day,’ or ‘God bless the Corn.’ It was a fine thing 
to see the big horses, with great manes on their fetlocks, 
groomed till they shone like satin, stepping along as 
proud as Lucifer, knowing very well how long the 
waggoner had been a-plaiting their ribbons. The oxen 
were good to see, also, for their horns were all bedecked, 
and about their necks were thick chains of Sweet William 
and Travellers* Joy and corn. Miller came among the 
first with his gig and the old coach horse, the best he had, 
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poor man. And very good work they did, too, for it’s sur¬ 
prising what a deal you can get on to a gig if you put a set 
of wings on top. 

It was time for me to go and give the folks welcome, 
so I got Miller’s Tim to mind the trestles, and left him 
with a big meat patty, sitting at the top of one of the 
tables, with half the patty in one cheek, ready to drive 
away birds and cats and dogs, and even goblins out of 
fairyland, after the patty. The ox-driver from Plash had 
dizened his beasts up proper, with bulrushes nodding on 
their horns, and there were Sukey and Moll each riding 
one. Their mother wasna coming till late, and they were 
wild as mountain finches. Then came Felena, riding the 
shepherd’s rough pony, with the panniers to put her 
leasings in. When I saw those green eyes of hers shining 
like jewels in her brown face, all flushed with summer, 
and the long, slim shoulders of her, and that red mouth, 
I almost hoped Kester would forget to come after all. 
Missis Beguildy and Jancis came, but Beguildy wouldna. 
The cousin from Lullingford that got the toothache so 
bad came, and his missus. Then there were Callards, all 
packed in a great harvest wain, and a net over the five 
children, so that they looked for all the world like little 
calves on the way to market. Granfeyther Callard sat by 
his son, dressed out in his best snuff-coloured coat and his 
beaver hat, for all it was so hot. There was a posy in his 
hat, which he waved like a lad as they came creaking in 
at the foldgate, shouting — 

‘Harroost! Harroost! Never was. such God A’mighty’s 
weather!* 

So we went out under the blue sky to lug home the 
corn, the big waggons with solid wheels rolling over the 
stubble, Granfeyther Callard shouting ‘ Jiggin /* when he 
meant l Haw-woop. r being quite tipsy with enjoyment, and 
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causing a great confusion, the horses not knowing what 
to do. The rest of us followed on, strung out over the 
fields in bright colours, children and dogs running hither 
and thither, while in the rickyard the men told off to 
make the stacks put the logs in place ready for the stacks 
to be built on, got all prepared against the first waggon 
came back loaded high with grain, and then stood lean¬ 
ing on their pikels, talking over the work of the coming 
day, each man as busy about the planning of it all as if 
the harvest was his’n, and each man as glad of the grain 
as if he was to have the selling of it. For that was the 
manner of the love-carriages in time past. 

In the noon-spell I went up to the high pasture, to see 
if there was any sign of Kester. He was coming across the 
far meadows, by a field path, and I stayed so long watch¬ 
ing him, who was all the world to me, that they’d started 
work again afore I went back. It was a pretty thing to 
see, in such a place, on such a day. The farm being all 
under corn now, it looked like a boss of gold in the dark 
woods and meadows around. And all the bright colours 
of the women’s gowns, the creamy smocks and a tuthree 
coloured shirts of the men, the shining horses and deep- 
coloured oxen, the yellow stooks with blue shadows 
under, the towering yellow loads on the wains, made 
up such a picture as you wunna often see in a lifetime, 
anyway in these days. 

What a day that was! Gold? I should think it was gold! 
I leased and leased, and it was just as if every armful was 
some precious, heavenly treasure. Nearly all the fields 
were clean and bare when we had our tea under the 
hedge shade, for it grew no cooler as the shadows length¬ 
ened, being one of those mid-September days when all 
the gathered warmship of the summer seems to be spent 
and squandered in love of the golden grain. 
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The sun was low in heaven and the harvest-beer low 
in cask when Mother banged the tray for me to come and 
help with the urns for supper. They were loading the last 
waggon, and I told Tim, who’d been a good, faithful 
watcher, that he could go to the field and ride home atop 
along with the other children, in triumph. Then we 
brought out the urns, and the cask of home-brewed, very 
strong and good, and set about cutting up the meat and 
bread. 

We heard ’em shouting from the fields, and in a while 
there it came, the biggest waggon, with Jancis’s white 
oxen and the oxen from Plash lugging it, Granfcyther 
Callard driving, all the children on top, and Jancis with 
them, waving green boughs and bunches of poppies, and 
Gideon, looking taller than customary in his smock, 
walking glad and solemn beside the load. 

Deary me, how the tears do spring! Tears like Mother 
and I shed then, for the joy of it all, and other tears, for 
what came to pass after. For if in the mid of that great 
golden day you’d sent a sough of wind, and a mutter, 
and black clouds running up the sky, and darkness and 
thunder and forkit lightning, it couldna have been worse 
nor less expected than the storm that broke on us so soon. 

Precious Bane 
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THE FIRE AT SARN 


W HEN I woke, sudden, I thought, ‘It be the Judg¬ 
ment!’ There was a great light and a roaring, very 
dreadful to hear, and knockings and cries out of the 
night. I lay there, mazed, saying ''Our Father ’ as fast as I 
could, and wishing I’d been more regular at church. 
Then I heard Gideon’s voice calling from window, and 
other voices below, and one was the voice of Sexton’s 
Sammy. This comforted me in my foolish fear, for I felt 
as if Sammy would be able to think of a text, and mouth 
it too, even on Judgment night. For night it still was, 
and early too, since we found out after that we’d not been 
abed much more than two hours. Gideon came rushing 
past my door, shouting for me, so I got up and put on 
my clo’es, for I supposed that whether it was the Judg¬ 
ment or not I’d better wear them, though in the pictures 
the redeemed go in their night rails. But I did feel that 
I must wait to get to heaven afore I could be at my ease 
to stand afore Sexton’s Sammy in my night-gown. 

I ran downstairs and out, and then I saw. I thought 
even the end of the world would have been better than 
that, for then we’d have been provided for, with no more 
harvests to get in nor money to gather with pain and 
labour. It would be the same for all in that hour, but 
this was for us only, and crushed us as a waggon wheel 
crushes an ear of wheat. 

For it was the corn burning that made the roaring 
noise. It was the harvest, all of it, the whole garnering 
of all those years of work, the very stuff of Gideon’s soul, 
and our future. It was no great comet nor flaming star 
raging across the sky to herald in the end of all, no trum¬ 
pet of an archangel pealing and whining along the black 
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night betwixt the trembling worlds. It was only the corn. 
Only all we had! Only that which was to make a kindly 
man, a loving man, of our Gideon, since having it he 
would leave slaving by day and dark, and making us all 
slave, and would work only like any other man. Only 
the com, that meant a bit of comfort for Mother, a bit of 
hope for me. Only the corn, that would give Jancis dear 
children, and the place of wife by fireside, and a bit of 
love, maybe. Oh, my soul, it was the corn! I clung to 
the rickyard gate, and my hair was lifted in the fierce- 
hot wind. There were black figures running in the red 
light, most like a picture of hell, but they were nought, 
and less than nought. The vasty roaring wind went on, 
taking the fire with it. I could sec that the thing must 
have started with the barley, that was on the west of the 
rickyard, whence the wind was coming. There was no 
barley now. Where it had been were two great round 
houscn made of white fire, very fearful to see, being of 
the size and shape of the stacks, but made of molten 
flame. There was no substance in them, and it was 
marvel how they stood so. Now and again a piece of this 
molten stuff would fall inward with no sound, and there 
could be seen within caves of grey ash and red, sullen, 
smouldering fire. So it will surely be when the world is 
burned with fervent heat in the end of all. It will go 
rolling on, maybe, as it ever has, only it will be no more 
a kindly thing with mists about it, a pleasant painted 
ball with patterns of blue seas and green mountains upon 
its roundness. It will be a thing rotten with fire as an 
apple is rotten when the wasps have been within, light 
and empty and of no account. So was our barley, falling 
inwards with no sound, as though one went here and 
there within, unseen. It was a worse thing to sec than if 
it had fallen down in a heap, for being yet a stack, it 
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seemed like a jest of some demon, saying — ‘Well, what 
is to do? There be your stacks of barley! Make barley 
bread and eat.’ I looked at those two abodes of demons, 
of the roundness and height of our good barley stacks, 
and I remembered the barley, oh, the sweet barley, 
rustling in the wind of dawn! I called to mind the 
ploughing for it, in such good behopes, and sowing of it, 
between the sowing of the winter wheat and the sowing 
of the summer wheat, Gideon and me walking up and 
down the fields with the bags of seed slung over shoulder, 
or with a deep round lid to hold enough of seed for one 
crossing of the field there and back, and swinging out 
our arms with a great giving movement, as if we were 
feeding all the world, a thing I dearly loved to see. For 
reaping, though it is good to watch as be all the year’s 
doing on a farm, is a grutching and a grabbing thing 
compared with sowing. You must lean out to it and 
sweep it in to you, and hold it to your bosom, jealous, 
and grasp it and take it. There is ever a greediness in 
reaping with the sickle, in my sight. There is not in 
scything, which is a large destroying movement without 
either love or anger in it, like the judgments of God. 
Nor is there in flailing, which is a thing full of anger, 
but without any will or wish to have or keep. But reap¬ 
ing is all greed, just as sowing is all giving. For there you 
go, up and down the wide fields, bearing that which 
you have saved with so much care, winnowing it from 
the chaff, and treasuring it for this hour. And though it 
is all you have, you care not, but take it in great handfuls 
and cast it abroad, with no thought of holding back any. 
On you go, straight forrard, and the bigger your hand 
the better pleased you are, and you cast it away on this 
side and on that, till one not learned in country ways 
would say, here is a mad person. For it would seem as if 
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you were feeding all the birds of the country, since there 
was always a following of rooks in the furrows, and star¬ 
lings, and many small birds, which would be very un¬ 
profitable chickens. 

It is a pretty thing to see the golden seed tossed in the 
air with sunshine on it and the light spring wind scatter¬ 
ing it here and there; or if it is winter wheat, then it will 
be very like a still brown day with the mellowness of old 
beer in the colours and the scent of the air. I was always 
ready for the sowing, though Gideon did not care about 
it, and indeed would often seem to begrutch casting the 
grain from him, and would sow too thin and so waste 
land and labour. I thought of all this, and of the fair 
evenings when we had walked forth, Mother and me, to 
look at the young barley pushing up bright and sparse, 
then thickening, till the brown earth was all greened 
over, and springing taller and brighter, stiff and pointed, 
and then softening and lengthening yet more, with the 
wind running in it like a boat furrowing the water and 
finding a voice at last, and a song and sending up its 
green, plaited ears to swell and ripen, till at the end they 
stood perfect as if the Lord had but that moment lifted 
His hand from them, all made of purest, clearest gold. 
Gold leaves, gold stalks, gold knops for heads, and these 
knops bearded thick with gold as well. Yet it was an 
innicent gold, and not that gold which is called the bane. 
Oh, how I could mind it, on those still Sunday mornings 
when I went to the well, and would set down the buckets 
for a little while and go out into the com fields that lay 
beneath the vasty pale blue peace of the sky like creatures 
satisfied and at rest! There would be small birds about, 
making low contented cries and soft songs. There would 
be a ruffling breeze, and rooks far up the sky, and a 
second bloom of pale gold flowers on the honeysuckle 
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wrathes against the blue. There would be warmship 
that lapped you round, and the queenly gift of the scent 
of com. What other scent is like it? There is so much in 
it, beyond other sweets. There is summer in it, and frost. 
There is water in it, and the heart of the flint which the 
corn has taken up into its hollow stalks. There is bread 
in it, and life for man and beast. 

All these thoughts, moithered and bewildered, came 
to me as I clung to the gate with the parching wind upon 
my face, too stunned to move. There are misfortunes 
that make you spring up and rush to save yourself, but 
there are others that are too bad for this, for they leave 
nought to do. Then a stillness falls on the soul, like the 
stillness of a rabbit when the stoat looks hotly upon it 
and it knows that there is no more to be done. 

Precious Bane 
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55 

JANCIS AND GIDEON 

S OMETHING went past the window, and there was 
a little soft tap on the door. It reminded me of the 
time when Jancis ran away and came to our door in the 
snow. I went to open, and there she stood, Jancis, white 
as a ghost, leaning against the doorpost, with a shawl 
wrapped about her, and in the shawl, as I could just see, 
a baby no bigger than a doll. 

Why, Jancis!’ I says. ‘However in the name of good¬ 
ness did you come?’ 

But she only looked past me, as wild and as white as 

any mermaid in the old tales, peering after her mortal 
lover. 

She gave me neither word nor look. She gave Tiwy 
no glance even. We wunna there for Jancis in that hour. 
She just slipped in, like a wreath of mist from off the 
winter mountain or a drift of blossom from off the summer 
trees, or a white woman from under the mere. She’d got 
on the gown she was used to wear for randies, tom and 
crumpled but still white, and though it didna set her off 
as well as the blue one, it did, with the white shawl, 
make her look like a floating spirit out of the air, as she 
went across the kitchen. There she was, all of a heap at 
Gideon’s feet, and she had set the baby on the floor 
in front of him, as he sate in the big arm-chair at the 
table. And the table being set out with food, and he at 
its head, and Jancis there upon the floor, it did make me 
think of that story in the Bible when Jesus was at a feast, 
and some poor person came and asked summat, and was 
chid, and did up and say that not even the dogs need 
lack their crumbs. It was as if all the good of life was 
outspread there on our oaken table, till it creaked under 
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the weight. There were the fruits of love, there was the 
homely bread of daily kindness, and the cup to quench 
all thirst, and salt to make life tasty, and all the lesser 
pleasures that do make life a good, sweet thing in the 
living. And Gideon had the helping of them. Sarn of 
Sarn Mere was the maister of that feast, and he might 
say, if he would, ‘Here, let me heap thy plate, and fill 
up thy mug!’ Or he might begrutch it all. 

Jancis was kneeling in the patch of bright sunshine, 
and she seemed as the snowflake when the day turns to a 
thaw. In the ticking of one moment she might be melted 
clean away. I called to mind that day in the dairy, when 
she came in behopes that Gideon might ask her to wed 
there and then. I called to mind the night I wished her 
well when Beguildy was gone to look for the seventh 
child and the time I saw her coming toerts me between 
her white oxen, like a lady of old time that has been a 
long while dead. I remembered how she’d sung Green 
Gravel that Christmas when she ran away, and how the 
light from the window was green upon her face, and how 
she was used to say — 

‘O, I wanted to play Green Gravel !’ 

All the things she’d ever said or done seemed to be 
lapped around her as she knelt there with her golden 
hair all loose about her shoulders. That she was so pale, 
all white and gold, and that Gideon was so dark, and 
darkly clad, made it seem yet more as if she came from 
some other world, and the baby also, for it was white 
too, and its tiny head, where the wrapper fell aside, was 
covered with a light yellow down. There was no look 
of Gideon in it at all. It wunna like a real baby, but like 
a changeling that came into being in the mid of a sum¬ 
mer night on the petal of a lily flower. Oh, it was a 
strange baby as ever I saw! I leaned against the doorpost 



with the tears rolling down my face, and so that I 
shouldna sob out loud I promised myself to give Jancis 
the best meal ever she had, so soon as this should be 
over, and she should have a newlaid egg from the slatey 
game hen, whose eggs were worth a mint of money for 
setting, she being a prize bird. Though why it should 
please me so to think of her eating it, when a common 
egg would have been quite as nice, and bigger, I dunna 
know. And I promised myself that the baby should have 
the best wash ever, for indeed it looked as if it had rolled 
in the ashes. And oh, dear me! how I’d stuff it with 
milk, and how I’d dress up the old rush cot, and make a 
little counterpane, and then put the well-stuffed baby 
to lie in the sun and sleep! And in time it would lose 
that wisht, awful look, so ancient, as if it knew all there 
was to know, and didna like it. I wanted to see it with 
a great big tossy-ball of golden cowslips. And all the 
while Tiwy sat by Gideon with her mouth fallen open 
with surprise, and looking almost as frittened as if she’d 
seen a ghost. 

Gideon was like a stone man. There was no feeling in 
his face at all, neither pity nor anger. All that was over¬ 
past, it seemed. It was like an old tale that he’d for¬ 
gotten, and Jancis was chief lady in that tale, but why 
she was, and who she was, and what she did was all out 
of mind, because the tale was lost to his remembrance. 
Once, at Christmas, maybe, if she’d come, he’d have 
knocked her down, very like, in his anger. But then he 
might have kissed her after. Now he neither struck nor 
kissed. 

All he’d felt for her had died in the fire that night of 
September, and the sin of the father was visited upon the 
poor girl. For when Gideon’s eye fell on her, he saw his 
burning ricks, and in her blue glance there were the red 
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reflections of fire, as you will see on some clear morning 
the last wild smoulderings of the thunderstorm. That 
was all she meant to him now. And though his hatred 
of Bcguildy was as savage as ever, he had no feeling at 
all for her, neither hatred nor desire, nor even lust, 
much less any love. Miss Dorabella had seized upon his 
mind, and Tiwy had satisfied his body. There was no 
place for Jancis. There he sat, in our old kitchen, so 
quiet, yet so full of whispers, so full of the remembrance 
of all the Sarns that had been here, from Tim, with the 
lightning in his blood, to Father, passing out from life 
in a dark snoring after a fit of anger. I thought of 
Mother spinning there day after day, whirring like a 
little lych-fowl. I thought of all the other Sarn women, 
and of myself, striving and slaving for the bane. And it 
seemed that the bane was like some plant, such as the 
catch-fly, that does wile living creatures into its banquet¬ 
ing hall, spreading a great feast, and see! when they are 
in, she catches them and grips them,and binds them, and 
trammels their feet, so that they cannot go. There was a 
heavy sweetness from the day-lilies in the border that 
made me think of death chambers. I wished Jancis 
would say summat and get it over, whether for good or 
ill, so that I might the sooner set about the babe. But 
she didna, and time went on and on. Outside there was 
Sarn Mere standing up afore me like a mirror framed in 
some precious green gem work. There was no sound but 
the saddish charm of the birds near and far, and the 
wandering hum of a bee that came in to our kitchen, 
and, misliking it, blundered out again. 

Then Jancis lifted up her head and looked at Gideon. 

‘Sarn!’ she said. And again, ‘Sarn!* 

As she said it, I got the feeling that there were many 
listeners, leaning down out of the air, crowded together 
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as close as the petals of a white peony, waiting to hear 
what should come of this meeting. 

She clasped her hands and set her blue eyes upon 
Gideon, seeming to leave the baby aside for a while, 
as if he should speak up for himself later. 

‘Do you mind, Sam,’ she said, ‘how we used to play 
Conquer with the big pink and white snail-housen down 
by the water, and you nearly always won, and I lost? 
Do you mind how I wanted to play Green Gravel ?’ 

Her faint voice stopped a while, and a strange thing 
happened, for as I watched her it seemed to me as if 
many voices, a long way off, took up the words of that 
old song and sang it right through, in parts, as is the man¬ 
ner of singers in our country-side. For if anybody sings 
at all, he or she can sing parts, the people being all very 
fond of music and having it grained into their souls. So 
I heard it, with the grace-notes of the trebles and the 
rolling of the bass voices, and the altos and the tenors 
taking up the words and playing with them, and all, as 
it were, making much of the song, and speaking for 
Jancis through it. Very low and far it seemed, yet rich 
with many voices. 

‘Green gravel, green gravel, the grass is so green! 

The fairest young lady that ever was seen. 

I’ll wash you in milk, and I’ll clothe you in silk, 

And write down your name with a gold pen and 
ink.* 

What it was I heard, I never knew. Parson said it was 
my busy imagination playing about the past. I canna 
say. Only, in my imagination or in reality, I did hear it, 
in very truth, a part song, well sung and tuneful, with 
every note clear and each part intertwining as it should, 
but all a very long way off. 



‘Do you call to mind the even when you saw me under 
the rosy light, Sarn, when you were coming back from 
Lullingford ooth the sheep? And the day we found the 
canbottlins’ nest in the spinney, and fourteen young uns 
in it, and you kissed me once for every canbottlin?’ 

Still Gideon made no sound, nor stirred. 

‘And when I ran away, and Prue took me in, you did 
say to me, standing in the mid of this very kitchen, “Give 
us a kiss, wench!” And in the dairy once you said I 
looked as if I was made of may and milk. And at 
Callard’s, that evening I held the baby while Mister 
Callard made ’em all say “Bull-baiting’s bad!” do you 
mind how Granfeyther Callard said all of a sudden, “I 
see two babbies in her arms, ours, and hers as is to 
come!” And the harvest dance, when they whistled so 
well, and we danced?* 

A quiver went across Gideon’s face at the mention of 
that harvest, and I wondered at Jancis speaking of it, 
till I saw that she’d forgotten the cause of Gideon’s 
quarrel with her. All she knew now was that he didna 
love her, and the reason was neither here nor there. 

‘And when Feyther went to look for the seventh child 
and you came, and we were so sweet together? All! 
Even that morning after Feyther came back we were so, 
and you said, “Come five days, my little dear!” And I 
said, “God send you happy!” And since that, Sarn, I 
hanna set eyes on you till this hour.’ 

Still Gideon made no sign, so she laid her hand on his 
arm. 

‘Do you mind it, Sam?’ she says. 

‘Ah!’ he said, indifferent, ‘I mind it, but it was long 
ago. Time out of mind.’ 

‘But the babe wasna. Here be the babe, Sam! Yours 
and mine.* 
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She held the child up as if she’d put it on his knees, 
but he waved it away. 

‘A boy!’ says Jancis. ‘Not a girl, to cumber you with 
women. A boy, to mind pigs for ye ever so soon, and in a 
few years he’ll be driving plough. All. I reckon he’ll be 
a good lad to you, and work well and gather in twice as 
much as his grandad scattered abroad.’ 

The poor babe stirred, as if it felt the heavy burden. 

Gideon looked at it, as if when it touched his life’s aim 
it could be seen, though invisible at other times. Then 
he gave a short, cruel laugh. 

‘That?’ he says. ‘You offer me that to help me? 
Thank ye! Why, if it lives, which I doubt, it’ll never be 
no good but to coddle about in the house and feed on 
soft food.’ 

And as if it knew that it hadna passed the test, the poor 
mite set up a wail. At this Gideon pushed the table aside 
and got up. He went to the back kitchen door, that being 
the nearest way to the kitchen garden. At the door he 
stopped a minute. 

‘Best go back where you came from,* he said. ‘You 
binna wanted here, neither the one nor the other.’ 

With that, he shut the door and went out. 

Precious Bane 
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56 

GIDEON’S LAST GAME OF 

‘CONQUER’ 

B UT it wasna till July, in a spell of very thundery 
weather, hot and still and gloomy, that his strange¬ 
ness came upon him in good earnest. I was sitting in the 
doorway, to get what air there was, for it drew off the 
mere, evenings. I was carding wool, and the white of it, 
heaped up on my black, made me look like a magpie, I 
thought. The lilac leaves were limp with heat, and the 
mere like hot lead to look at, with the tall thick trees 
around it, carven out of iron. All round the marges of 
the mere were the lilies, lying on the heavy water, their 
small white buds shining. Not a bird spoke, for all were in 
their coverts, since the heat was so great. Even the water- 
birds stayed among the reeds, and the boat had given over 
knocking on the steps, as if the day was fixed now for the 
passenger to come, and there was no more to do till then. 
Suddenly Gideon came round the corner all in a sweat of 
haste, with the brummock in one hand and his hedging 
gloves still on, for he was busy at the hedges between 
hay and corn harvest. He stopped when he saw me, and 
put hand to head, and then broke out in a passion — 
‘What for do ye sit there the like of that, making game 
you’re Mother?* 

‘I never made game to be Mother,’ I said. ‘Whatever 
ails you?’ 

‘Mother was used to sit there and card wool. I thought 
you were Mother.’ 

‘Well, I couldna help that,’ I said. ‘But what did you 
come round the corner in such a courant for?’ 

‘I was pleaching the big thorn hedge, and she came 
upon the top of it, all in white.’ 
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‘Who came upon the top of it?’ I asks, impatient. 

‘Jancis,’ he said, as quiet as could be, not as if he was 
saying anything strange, but just as he might speak of 
seeing Tivvy or Polly Miller. He said no more, but went 
back to his work, though he gave up the hedge. He’d 
never argue at all about what he saw, but just say he saw 
it, and that was all. The next time was when he was hoe¬ 
ing in the big wheat field. He came into the house, very 
hasty, with the hoe and all, and said he’d seen Jancis 
ploughing with her two white oxen, in the barley field, 
and the child sitting up on the nighest ox. 

‘Now look you, Gideon,’ I said, ‘you mun leave think¬ 
ing of Jancis, or you’ll be possessed. And a man possessed 
is pretty far on to madness. You just think of getting on, 
and scraping and saving as you used to, and dunna think 
of Jancis or Mother till you’re more settled in your mind.* 

‘I dunna think of Jancis. She just comes.’ 

It got to be the usual thing for him to say — ‘She came 
again in the wood to-day.’ Or he’d say — 

‘Look ye! There she is, drawing in to the caus’y. 
There! Now she’s coming up the caus’y, dripping wet. 
There! Now she’s gone.’ 

Once he said she beckoned from the boat. But it was 
always out of doors he saw her, so the house was a kind 
of refuge, and when he suffered that strange fear, in he’d 
come, and be more himself. I was glad he never saw 
anything in the house. I was glad, too, that he never 
heard anything. It was like as if, being smitten to the 
heart with the sight of her in the water, he’d lost the 
power to choose what he saw , but could still choose what 
he heard. And then at the beginning of August month, 
when the com was just on ripe, he came in and said she’d 
been singing Green Gravel across the water. 
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‘The sound comes in here,’ he said anxious. So I shut 
the window. 

‘Best put some wool in your ears,’ I said. For indeed 
it was pitiful to see a man like Gideon trembling at a 
gleam of white in the hedge or an echo across the water. 
So he put wool in his ears and we got on pretty well 
through the first part of August. 

But in a little while he fell into his melancholy again, 
and said he’d seen Mother in the oak wood, where the 
pigs were. 

‘Now, dear to goodness,’ I said, ‘it was nobody in the 
world but Miller’s Polly. She’s getting a big girl for her 
age, and Mother was but little.’ 

‘No,’ he said. ‘It was Mother. They bother me, Prue.* 

‘There, there!’ I said, patting him on shoulder like a 
child. For indeed when he spoke of his haunting, he 
seemed as weak and full of fear as a child in the dark. 

‘Now see, it’ll all come right,’ I said. ‘You must be 
well plucked and not mind. You was used to be so fond 
of Conquer. Well, now you must play Conquer with your 
own thoughts.’ 

But he only looked at me as if he didna understand, 
and said — 

‘What she didna like was me speaking unkind of the 
babe. Very touchy, mothers be, about their babes.’ 

We sat quiet a bit, and then he said, all of a sudden — 

‘Hark ye! She’s singing Green Gravel .’ 

He listened a long while, though I could hear nothing. 

Then he leaned forrard and said she was coming up 
off the caus’y toerts the house. His face broke out in a 
sweat, as if he was feared out of his life. But indeed the 
weather was enough to make anybody sweat without 
that, it was so hot and dank at once, the worst weather 
of all at Sarn, which was always damp from the water. 
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On an evening such as this the walls ran down with 
water, so that the whitewash shone as if with the tracks 
of many snails. Over the mere a mist was rising in trails, 
and wisps, white as wool, thickening and gathering into 
clotted heaps towards the mid of the mere. Sometimes 
a wreath of mist would be drawn out like a scarf, and 
other times it would stand up in the shape of a woman, 
but wavering upon the air. It seemed to me it might 
well be one of these ghosts of mist that Gideon had seen. 
For they rose and sank about the caus’y all the while, 
as the light airs on the water took them. At Sarn in 
August there were always heavy mists night and morn¬ 
ing, and this was out of the common bad, because we’d 
had thunder-rain the night before, and a day of brooding 
heat after it. Bad, I say, because I never could abide 
mist, and we had such a deal of it, so that sometimes it 
blotted the farm and the woods and the church right out, 
as if the mere had turned to milk and risen up and 
drowned all. 

‘Hark!’ says Gideon. ‘Can you hear Green GravelV 

So strong was his mind, and so much it had the mastery 
over mine, that I almost thought I did hear a wailing 
song. And then, without any warning, sitting in the big 
arm-chair with a set, yearning face, like a man en¬ 
chanted, as I do think he was, Gideon began to sing the 
song himself. He held up his right hand, solemn, like 
parson giving the blessing, and he looked out through 
the doorway toerts the mere and the caus’y and the slow, 
white, curdling mist. He sang as if some power was on 
him that made him. You could see he was bound to sing. 
He had a rolling voice, a fine bass it was; and though he 
began very softly, it strengthened as he went on, till the 
music seemed to master the place. And the way he made 
that childish song mean such a deal! — all the love he’d 
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had for Jancis, and how he’d wanted her to have every¬ 
thing so grand, and go to the Ball like a lady, and all the 
fear and pity of her ending. It seemed as if he was easier 
in mind, after having, as it were, given in and so made 
peace. Still watching the door, he says — 

‘Here’s Jancis. Soused with water she is, out of the 
mere.’ 

So I said I saw nothing. 

‘Why, look’s the water dripping off her gown!’ he said. 

‘See there, and there, where she goes! Sogging wet she 
is, by gum!’ 

He pointed to the floor, and indeed there was water in 
all the little hollows in the quarries, as if the mere had 
found a way to soak up through the floor. So I said, yes, 
I saw the water in the hollows of the quarries. 

‘Hark at the mud in her boots sooking! Muddy, the 
mere is. See now, how slow she comes — slow, like she 
used to walk when she spun with the big wheel. She 
walks slow because her clo’es are so heavy about her. 
It’s uphill and agen the heart for Jancis, with the mom- 
met to carry all alone.’ 

Then he said, worried — 

‘I wish I hadna mocked at the babe.’ 

A long while went by. The sounds in the room were 
less than on the evening Father died. It was as if Sarn, 
all the live part of it, us and our beasts, the trees full of 
birds, and the wood ways with wild creatures in them, 
had sunk to the bottom of the mere where the village 
was. I was beginning to believe all Gideon said, which 
was not so very different, after all, from many a tale of 
frittening we’d heard. 

‘Look ye now!’ he muttered. ‘She’s going toerts the 
dairy door. There, she’s gone! ’Twas in the dairy I gave 
her the nay-word that time afore she went to Grimble’s. 
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There now, she’s coming back. Her yellow head docs 
shine so, she makes me call to mind that wandering 
light at Lullingford New House.’ 

He was leaning forrard staring down the dimmery 
passage that led to the dairy. 

‘There, look’s the wet floor!’ he said. ‘It’s like as if 
she’d brought the mere in along of her. I never thought 
she’d come in the house. A castle’s easy kept when none 
comes against it. But now —’ 

He looked down at the wet quarries a good while. 

‘Why, she’s gone!’ he said then. ‘Like a golden bee 
sailing away on the air, and singing as she goes. Look’s 
pretty!’ 

He stayed brooding a long time. Then he got up and 
told me he was going to see to the stock, for the evening 
was well on to night. He said that in his usual way, and 
I thought the frittening had lifted from his mind. But 
as he went out, he turned, and looked at me just as he 
did the night Beguildy went to seek a seventh child, and 
said — 

‘If I’m late, put the key over the stable door.’ 

Precious Bane 
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57 

DEAD LEAVES 


E VERY day the reaches of plain, the ridges and rock- 
masses, the glittering spar and the men that tore it 
from its bed with such reckless expenditure of their little 
share of life, were more hateful to him. The woods that 
he went through on his way to work grew spectral, cold 
mist swirled there; dead leaves hung on the boughs like 
rows of weasels and magpies before a keeper’s house. A 
cold presence moved among the sad perspectives of the 
larch and oak boles; sinister, inimical to joy, the Dark 
Keeper went his rounds — strangling life, hanging the 
shrivelled corpse of beauty in the bleak air derisively. 
Stephen felt his presence; saw his snares laid for men; 
began to feel that all humanity was but a poor line of 
rotting leaves and blackening corpses before the hollow 
house of death. 

One day, as he walked in a gloomy reverie, a sudden 
noise behind him made him start. He looked back; there 
in driven, protesting, panic-stricken hosts came all the 
leaves of the summer — all the tongues that made soft 
music night and day, all the silken curtains under which 
pigeons had crooned, over which rain had slipped 
laughing. They came like a driven sandstorm, some a 
yard or more high, swirling in the eddying wind, others 
in a thick mass low down. They came round him — hit¬ 
ting him as terrified birds hit a window; patting, stroking 
him, till he felt as if he were fingered by corpses. Their 
stiff helplessness horrified him. They passed on in a 
frenzy of nothingness, feckless with the coming of 
corruption. 

The Golden Arrow 
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THE KINDLY LIGHT 


I 

‘TOHN! John!’ shrieked Mrs. Arden on All Hallows 
J Eve — ‘wherever is the man? Never in the quarter 
he’s wanted in, like the weathercock in winter. John! 
There’s the nuts and the apples, and the logs to fetch 
from the wood’us, and water and dear-knows-what! 
And you mun move them accoms now, for I go tiddly- 
bump o’er ’em whenever I go across the bake’us.’ 

The acorns were arranged on the floor in a large semi¬ 
circle round a fire lit especially to dry them. In their 
tight husks and their look of crowded civility they were 
like an attentive lecture audience. 

‘Whatever be you doing?’ shouted Patty. 

John was deliberately filling, trimming and lighting 
the little lamp that he continued to put on the bracket 
at the turn of the stairs by Deborah’s door. 

He went up the six stairs and placed it there in silence. 

‘Well, of all softness!’ complained his wife, ‘and she a 
married ’ooman as’11 have her own chillun afore long; 
and you putting a lamp as if she was a baby! And her 
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not here neither! You’ll come to want, John Arden, and 
see your wedded wife in the House afore you’m done — 
playing such May-games with the money at your time 
of life!’ 

She went up and put it out. She was much ruffled by 
preparations and by her last week’s interview with 
Nancy in which, she could not help feeling, the honours 
had not been all hers. 

‘Mother!’ said John, striking a match and relighting 
it; ‘dunna do that again.’ 

‘Well, well!’ said Patty, who knew where to draw the 
line; ‘play with your silly toys if you mun, but dunna get 
in such a passion over it.* 

‘Mother, how can we say “Lead, kindly Light,” if we 
dunna light our own bits of lamps? How do we know as 
the bit of love we give our Deb metna be all as she’ll 
have one of these days? And if the Maker of the sun and 
the flocks of stars could say so homely — “I will light thy 
can’le” — canna we poor creatures light them each for 
other?’ 

Patty wiped her eyes stealthily. John’s eloquence 
always made her cry. She was intensely proud of him — 
he was her Bible. 

n 

Above Lostwithin the fire licked the black night with 
red, forked tongues until a glare lit the brooding sky. 
Down in the plain women who were awake late shook 
with fear and woke some one to keep them company. 

‘The Devil’s Chair’s burning,’ they whispered. ‘May¬ 
be it’s the end of the ’orld!* 

Still Deborah stood and watched the fire, until it 
began to pale. Then such a horror of loneliness came 
upon her that she ran, stumbling, away from the place. 
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She was too worn and numb to reason any more. She 
had no purpose left — either to live or die. She had even 
forgotten Stephen’s child. Blindly, as the bird over the 
seas, she went — sometimes falling, always without con¬ 
sciousness of direction — down the hill on the Wilder- 
hope side, through the black woods, along lonely lanes, 
to the foot of the Wilderhope Range. 

‘The kindly light,’ she said with a gasp, as she began 
to climb. 

Hours passed. Slowly and with growing feebleness she 
went on. She reached the farthest gate, and saw, small 
and softly bright in the infinite blackness of the night, 
the light of the lamp shining through the open door of 
her old room and through the uncurtained window. 

John, coming down at five to attend to the cow with 
the ‘hoost,’ found Deborah on the doorstep — uncon¬ 
scious. 

The Golden Arrow 
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THE HANDBELLS 

T HE gate clicked and John went to the door. 

‘Well, neighbours!’ he said, ‘you’re kindly welcome. 
What’m you going to give us?’ 

The postmaster, as head of the band, and bass bell, 
said he’d thought of ‘Ox and ass,’ which everyone knew 
to mean ‘Good Christian men, rejoice’; though why the 
ringers always named it after a line in the second verse, 
no one asked. 

‘And a very suitable ’un,’ said Mrs. Arden, ‘for if we 
’anna got an ox we’n two cows, and our Joe’s an ass if 
ever there was one.* 

When the merriment subsided they grouped them¬ 
selves in a semicircle, Job Cadwallader having been 
urgently entreated to come in at the right moment and 
not half a note too late as he always did: the postmaster 
cleared his throat and said in the tone of one inciting a 
mob to evil-doing— 

‘The chime.’ 

Obediently, under the large stars on their black velvet, 
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the chime of eight bells rippled out — with one dotted 
note occasioned by Job. 

‘You did it agen!’ said the postmaster, in a grieved 
voice. 

‘I did me best,’ said Job; ‘but when I’m expecting ’im 
to waggle he dunna, and as soon as I’ve giv up expecting 
he does it sudden-like.’ 

‘You’re not master of your bell,’ said Shakeshaft 
solemnly. 

‘Ca’waller ain’t mas’er of his missus nor hisself, so it 
ain’t likely he’d be master of anythink as determined as 
a bell,’ said the blacksmith, who had taken a good deal 
of refreshment. 

‘If you’m Christmas peart when you’m on’y done the 
Parson’s and the Squire’s and two more, what’ll you be 
when we’m through?’ asked the postmaster. 

The blacksmith subsided. 

‘Now! The chime again and into the hymn right off.’ 

The antique tune, sweetly and emphatically uttered 
by the bells, slipped out over the great plateau, pearl- 
tinted in the light of stars and the rising moon. The 
sense of the words was in the air — they were so well 
known by all — and they brought the strange joy with 
which some old Christian hymns touch the human heart, 
a joy alien to those here — and to most human beings — 
who are pagan at the core. 

Even John’s Christianity was earthy, fuller flavoured 
than any formulated creed can be — but perhaps not 
fuller flavoured or as natural or as rich as the Gospel 
story, if we knew it in its entirety. This was John’s 
favourite carol because it brought in the animal world. 

‘Ox and ass before Him bow.’ 

‘Aye!’ he murmured; ‘the dumb things know.’ 

Mrs. Arden tapped her foot to the time and found no 
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trial of faith in the words; for every birth to her was 
wondrous, and she was only a little less thrilled by the 
coming of this marvel two thousand years ago than by 
the coming of a neighbour’s child to-night. 

Lily rocked idly in the old rocking-chair. If her rather 
vague and muddled ideas could have been unravelled 
they would have resolved themselves into a kind of pity 
for a woman who had the pains of maternity without 
the ameliorations of wifehood. 

Joe sat contentedly drinking in the picture of child¬ 
hood and cattle and mangers; for these were things he 
knew, friendly and homely. But there was not in him or 
in any of those present the sense of sinfulness implied in 
the carol — for that sense is an artificial product of civil¬ 
ization, and though it may be both beautiful and neces¬ 
sary in some environments it is not so among simple 
people living normal lives. 

‘What a dot-an’-go-one chap you are, Job,’ said the 
postmaster. ‘What ails you, hopping on the note like 
that?’ 

‘I done my best,’ said Job. ‘I fixed my eye on the 
clapper three bells afore my note, and I puts me tongue 
out and I thought I should catchen ’im, but I didna. 
Belike I will some time.* 

‘When bit-bats sleep yeads up’ard and women sleep 
alone,* piped a small man who rang the treble bell. He 
was dapper as a robin, and wore a perpetual smile, as if 
he had thought of a splendid joke in babyhood, and had 
never yet told it. He was the wit of the party; there was 
much mirth and covering of large mouths with large 
hands at his remarks. 

‘Will!’ said the tenor bell, who was parish clerk; ‘such 
speaking’s not convenient.’ 

‘Nor yet sleeping alone bain’t!’ said the blacksmith, 
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who had an enormous voice, which gave to his remarks 
(all broad in humour) a kind of shamelessness. 

‘Now, now,’ said the postmaster, finding his flock 
rather unruly; ‘manners afore ladies, men! We’ll play 
“As Joseph was a-walking.” ’ 

Afterwards John asked for ‘Lead, kindly Light,’ with 
a sorrowful glance at the silent figure by the fire. 

‘Oh! laws me!’ said Patty, ‘that gloomy thing agen! 
What a man! What do we want wi’ encircling gloom 
and angels’ faces, when we’m just going to sit down to 
Christmas beef an’ pickle?’ 

‘And beer,’ said the blacksmith, outside, in tones that 
would have been persuasive if they had not been 
stentorian. 

‘Ringing first,’ said the leader firmly. 

They played, and Deborah sat with the map on her 
knee. She had drawn a line from Liverpool to New York 
across the Atlantic. But no pencil line, nor anything else 
— letters, cables, photos — can soften the tragedy of dis¬ 
tance. She had suffered so much that she was numb, as 
people are after intense physical pain. She looked worn, 
but this added to her beauty, for the spirit shone more 
clearly. The younger men among the ringers, looking 
into the mellow firelight of the room and seeing her 
there, aloof from the rest, beautiful and silent, thought 
Stephen a great fool. They also, seeing Lily’s sunflower 
of a head going to and fro in the rocking-chair, thought 
Joe a lucky man; which thought Lily divined, and smiled 
intoxicatingly at them all. 

‘Well, thank you kindly!’ said John at the end. ‘And 
now come you all in, and have a drop and some pies.’ 

They came in, shuffling, broadly smiling. The black¬ 
smith was in high feather. 

‘Well, Joe!’ he shouted. ‘What’s one and one make?’ 
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‘Two. What a soft riddle!’ said Joe. 

‘Three!’ roared the blacksmith, with depths of mean¬ 
ing, and the less discreet laughed. 

‘Very mild for the season,’ said the postmaster, to 
cover this remark. ‘A mild, dropping time.’ 

‘I thought it was a black frost,’ said Deborah, in a low, 
desolate voice; ‘a long black frost.* 

Every one in the room grew still. A kind of fear 
gripped them. Mrs. Arden wiped her eyes. Joe stared 
at his boots. Lily looked impatiently at Deborah, 
angry with her for dimming the revelry. The ringers 
stood with mugs and pies suspended. John put down the 
jug he was carrying and went over to her. 

‘In the black frosses,* he said, ‘there’s green and reds 
down under, and summer in the making.’ 

He sat down by her and stroked her arm gently. 

‘I hear tell,’ said Cadwallader, who was not noted for 
tact and who had been following a train of thought, ‘as 
they’re all sixes and sevens at the mine, since he’s gone. 
The manager canna get the men in hand no more’n a 
babby. He'd got a way with him, they say, though he 
was young, and they durstn’t go agen’ him. What’n 
you treading on my foot for so heavy, Mr. Shakeshaft?’ 

Deborah turned to Job with the first faint look of 
interest that she had worn since the twenty-first. 


‘All sixes and sevens be they?’ she said, with pride. 
‘Aye, missus,* said Job, taken aback. 

‘Canna get on ’ithout him?’ she asked eagerly. 

‘No danger, missus.* 

‘Aye!* she said, with such a fire of love in her eyes that 
the men watched her open-mouthed. 

‘Aye, they’ll miss him! They’ll not find his like. Not 
in all the ’orld can they find the like of— my Stephen.* 
It was the first time she had said his name. She was 
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immediately overcome with such terrible weeping that 
Mrs. Arden was alarmed, and helped her upstairs. 

The blacksmith, tears rolling down his cheeks, ad¬ 
vanced in boxing style upon poor Job. 

‘I’ll gie you a black eye for tarmenting of her!’ he 
shouted in a bass voice which was rather spoilt by its 
unsteadiness. 

‘I didna!’Job retreated. ‘I only said—’ 

‘Listen at him! “Only said!” * 

‘Now, now, Jim!’ the postmaster interposed, ‘shooing’ 
his ringers out as he would ‘shoo’ fowls. 

‘Good night all,’ said John. ‘Dunna take on, Job, for 
tears is a balm.’ 

The ringers disappeared, scattering faint silvery tink- 
lings that fell on the night like drops of water. Through 
them could be heard the blacksmith’s infuriated bellow- 
ings. 

The Golden Arrow 
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6o 

DANCING AT THE FLOWER-SHOW 

A BEL’S harp beat upon them, and the soft thudding 
of feet on the turf, like sheep stamping, had grown in 
volume as the shyest were gradually drawn into the 
revelry. 

A rainstorm, shaped like a pillar, walked slowly 
along the valley, skirting the base of the hills. It was like 
a grey god with folded arms and head aloof in the sky. 
As it drew slowly nearer to the two who stood there like 
lovers and were not lovers, and as it lashed them across 
the eyes, it might have been fate. 

‘Hazel, can’t you see I’m in love with you?’ 

‘What for are you?’ There was a wailing note in 
Hazel’s voice, and the rain ran down her face like tears. 
‘There’s you and there’s Ed’ard. Oh, what for are you?* 
Reddin looked at her in astonishment. A woman not 
to like a man to be in love with her. It was uncanny. 
He stood square-set against the darkening sky, his fine 
massive head slightly bent, looking down at her. 

‘I never thought,* he said helplessly—‘I never 
thought, when I had come to forty years without the 
need of women’ (‘of love,* he corrected himself), ‘that I 
should be like this.’ 

He looked at Hazel accusingly; then he gazed up at 
the coming night as a lion might at the sound of thunder. 
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‘Be you forty?’ Hazel’s voice was on the top note of 
wonder. ‘Laws! what an age!’ 

‘It’s not really old,’ he pleaded, very humbly for him. 

She laughed. 

‘The parson, now, I suppose he’s young?’ His voice 
was wistful. 

‘He’m the right age.’ 

Reddin’s temper flamed. 

‘I’ll show you if I’m old! I’ll show you who makes the 
best lover, me or a silly lad!’ 

‘Hands off, Mr. Reddin!’ 

But her words went down the lonely wind that had 
begun to drag at the lighted tent. 

‘There,’ said Reddin, pleased with his kisses. ‘Now 
come and dance, and you’ll see if a chap of forty can’t 
tire you. Afterwards we’ll settle the parson’s hash.’ 

He lifted the tent-flap, and they went in and were 
taken by the bright, slow-whirling life. 

Gone to Earth 
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6i 

AN ESTRAY 

How did I come so low, 
Wandering here 

Under clouds of wrath and woe, 
With a heart full of fear? 

How did I chance to roam 
Into the night, 

Away from my delicate home 
Of colour and light? 

Out of a land serene, 

Airy and lone, 

I am come to the sadness terrene, 
To a people of stone. 
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HAZEL’S WEDDING 


N OT many brides think so little of themselves, so much 
of small pensioners, as Hazel did this morning. 
Breakfast was a sociable meal, for Abel made several 
remarks. Now and then he looked at Hazel and said, 
‘Laws!’ Hazel laughed gleefully. When she stood by the 
gate watching for the neighbour’s cart that was to take 
them, she looked as full of white budding promise as the 
may-tree above her. 

She did not think very much about Edward, except as 
a protecting presence. Reddin’s face, full of strong, 
mysterious misery; the feel of Reddin’s arm as they 
danced; his hand, hot and muscular, on hers—these 
claimed her thoughts. She fought them down, conscious 
that they were not suitable in Edward’s bride. 

At last the cart appeared, coming up the hill with the 
peculiar lurching deportment of market carts. The pony 
had a bunch of marigolds on each ear, and there was 
lilac on the whip. They packed the animals in — the 
cat giving ventriloquial mews from her basket, the 
rabbit in its hutch, the bird in its wooden cage, and Foxy 
sitting up in front of Hazel. The harp completed the 
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load. They drove off amid the cheers of the next-door 
children, and took their leisurely way through the 
resinous fragrance of larch-woods. 

The cream-coloured pony was lame, which gave the 
cart a peculiar roll, and she was tormented with hunger 
for the marigolds, which hung down near her nose and 
caused her to get her head into strange contortions in 
the effort to reach them. The wind sighed in the tall 
larches, and once again, as on the day of the concert, 
they bent attentive heads towards Hazel. In the glades 
the wide-spread hyacinths would soon be paling towards 
their euthanasia, knowing the art of dying as well as 
that of living, fortunate, as few sentient creatures are, in 
keeping their dignity in death. 

When their extraordinary turn-out drew up at the gate, 
Abel boisterously flourishing his lilac-laden whip and 
shouting elaborate but incomprehensible witticisms, 
Edward came hastily from the house. His eyes rested on 
Hazel, and were so vivid, so brimful of tenderness, that 
Abel remained with a joke half expounded. 

‘My Hazel,’ Edward said, standing by the cart and 
looking up, ‘welcome home, and God bless you!’ 

‘You canna say fairer nor that,’ remarked Abel. ‘Inna 
our ’Azel peart? Dressed up summat cruel, inna she? 

Edward took no notice. He was looking at Hazel, 
searching hungrily for a hint of the same overwhelnung 
passion that he felt. But he only found childlike joy, 
gratitude, affection, and a faint shadow for which he 
could not account, and from which he began to hope 
many things. ... 

Hazel sat on a large flat gravestone with Foxy beside 
her. They were like a sculpture in marble on some 
ancient tomb. The crosses and stones had, on that storm- 
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beleaguered hillside, an air of horrible bravado, as if 
they knew that although the winds were stronger than 
they, yet they were stronger than humanity; as if they 
knew that the whole world is the tomb of beauty, and 
has been made by man the torture-chamber of weak¬ 
ness. 

She looked down at the lettering on the stone. It was 
a young girl’s grave. 

‘Oh!’ she muttered, looking up into the tremendous 
dome of blue, empty and adamantine — ‘oh, dunna let 
me go young! What for did she dee so young? Dunna 
let me! dunna?’ 

And the vast dome received her prayer, empty and 
adamantine. 

She was suddenly panic-stricken; she ran away from 
the tombs calling Edward’s name. 

And Edward came on the instant. His hands were 
full of cabbage which he had been taking to the rabbit. 

‘What is it, little one?’ 

‘These here!’ 

‘The graves?’ 

‘Ah. They’m so drodsome.’ 

Edward pointed to a laburnum-tree which had rent a 
tomb, and now waved above it. 

‘See,’ he said. ‘Out of the grave and gate of death —’ 

‘Ah! But her as went in hanna come out. On’y a new 
tree, I’ll be bound she wanted to come out.’ 

At this moment Edward’s friend, who was to marry 
them, arrived. 

‘Now I shall go and wait for you to come,’ Edward 
whispered. 

Waiting in the dim chapel, with its whitewashed walls 
and few leaded windows half covered with ivy, his mind 
was clear of all thoughts but unselfish ones. 
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His mother, trailing purple, came in, and thought how 
like a sacred picture he looked; this, for her, was superla¬ 
tive praise. Martha’s brother was there, ringing the one 
bell, which gave such a small fugitive sound that it made 
the white chapel seem like a tinkling bell-wether lost on 
the hills. 

Mr. James was there, and several of the congregation, 
and Martha, with her best dress hastily donned over her 
print, and a hat of which her brother said ‘it ’ud draw 
tears from an egg.’ 

Mr. James’ daughter played a voluntary, in the midst 
of which an altercation was heard outside. 

‘Hcr’ll be lonesome wi’out me!* 

‘They wunna like it. It’s blasphemy.* 

Then the door opened, and Abel, very perspiring, and 
conscious of the greatness of the occasion, led in Hazel 
in her wreath of drooping lilies. The green light touched 
her face with unnatural pallor, and her eyes, haunted by 
some old evil out of the darkness of life, looked towards 
Edward as to a saviour. 

She might have been one of those brides from faery, 
who rose wraith-like out of a pool or river, and had some 
mysterious ichor in their veins, and slipped from the 
grasp of mortal lover, melting like snow at a touch. 
Edward, watching her, was seized with an inexplicable 
fear. He wished she had not been so strangely beautiful, 
that the scent of lilies had not brought so heavy a faint¬ 
ness, reminding him of death-chambers. 

It was not till Hazel reached the top of the chapel that 
the congregation observed Foxy, a small red figure, 
trotting willingly in Hazel’s wake — a loving though 
incompetent bridesmaid. 

Mr. James arose and walked up the chapel. 

‘I will remove the animal,’ he said; then he saw that 
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Hazel was leading Foxy. This insult was, then, deliber¬ 
ate. ‘A hanimal,’ he said, ‘hasn’t no business in a place 

o’ worship.’ 

‘What for not?’ asked Hazel. 

‘Because —’ Mr. James found himself unable to go on. 
‘Because not,’ he finished blusterously. He laid his hand 
on the cord, but Foxy prepared for conflict. 

Edward’s colleague turned away, hand to mouth, tie 
was obliged to contemplate the ivy outside the window 

while the altercation lasted. 

‘Whoever made you,’ Hazel said, made Foxy. Where 

you can come, Foxy can come. You’m deacon, Foxy s 
bridesmaid!’ 

‘That’s heathen talk,’ said Mr. James. 

‘How very naughty Hazel is!’ thought poor Mrs. 
Marston. She felt that she could never hold up her head 
again. The congregation giggled. The black grapes and 
the chenille spots trembled. ‘How very unpleasant. 

thought the old lady. . , r 

Then Edward spoke, and his voice had an edge ot 

masterfulness that astonished Mr. James. . 

‘Let be,’ he said. ‘ “Other sheep I have which are not 
of this fold. Them also will I bring.” She has the same 

master, James.’ 

Silence fell. The other minister turned round with a 
surprised, admiring glance at Edward, and the service 
began. It was short and simple, but it gathered an 

extraordinary pathos as it progressed. 

The narcissi on the window-sills eyed Hazel in a 
white silence, and their dewy golden eyes seemed akin to 
Foxy’s and her own. The fragrance of spring flowers 
filled the place with wistful sadness. There are no scents 
so tearful, so grievous, as the scents of valley-lilies and 
narcissi clustered ghostly by the dark garden hedge, and 
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white lilac, freighted with old dreams, and pansies, 
faintly reminiscent of mysterious lost ecstasy. 

Edward felt these things and was oppressed. A great 
pity for Hazel and her following of forlorn creatures 
surged over him. A kind of dread grew up in him that he 
might not be able to defend them as he would wish. It 
did seem that helplessness went to the wall. Since Hazel 
had come with her sad philosophy of experience, he had 
begun to notice facts. 

He looked up towards the aloof sky as Hazel had done. 

‘He is love,* he said to himself. 

The blue sky received his certainty, as it had received 
Hazel’s questioning, in regardless silence. 

Gone to Earth 
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6 3 


SUNDAY AT GOD’S LITTLE 

MOUNTAIN 

O N Lord’s Day more than on any other at the 
Mountain Hazel was like a small derelict boat 
beached on a peaceful shore. There was a hypnotic 
quiet about the place, with no sound of Martha’s scrub¬ 
bing, no smell of cooking. There was always cold meat 
on Lord’s Day, with pickled cabbage, that concomitant 
of mysterious Sabbath blessedness. A subdued excite¬ 
ment prevailed about service-time, and sank again after¬ 
wards like a wind in the tree-tops. 

Hazel felt very proud of Edward in chapel, and a little 
awed at his bearing and his abstracted air. She came 
near to loving him on the lilac-scented Sundays when he 
read those old fragrant love-stories that he had dreaded. 
His voice was pleasant and deep. 

‘ “And he took unto him his wife, and she bare him a 
son. 

It may have been that the modulations of Edward’s 
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voice spoke as eloquently as words to her, or that Reddin 
had destroyed her childish detachment, but she began 
to bring these old tales into touch with her own life. 
She envied these glamorous women of the ancient world. 
They were so tall, so richly clad, dwelling under their 
golden-fruited trees beneath skies for ever blue. It was 
all so simple for them. There were no Reddins, no old 
ladies. 

Their stories went smoothly with unravelled thread, 
not like her knitting. She began to long to be one of that 
dark-eyed company, clear and changeless as polished 
ivory, moving with a slow and gliding stateliness across 
the rose-coloured dawn, bearing on their heads with 
effortless grace beautiful pitchers of water for a thirsty 
world. 

Edward had shown her just such a picture in his 
mother’s illustrated Bible. Instinctively she fell back on 
the one link between herself and them. 

‘Ed’ard’s took me to wife,’ she thought. The sweetest 
of vague new ideas stirred in her mind like leaf-buds 
within the bark of a spring tree. They brought a new 
expression to her face. 

Edward’s eyes strayed continually to the bar of dusty 
sunlight where she sat, her down-bent face as mysterious 
as all vitality is when seen in a new aspect. The demure 
look she wore in chapel was contradicted by a nascent 
wildness hovering about her lips. 

Edward tried to keep his attention on the prayers, and 
wished he was an Episcopalian, and had his prayers 
ready-made for him. He once mentioned this to his 
mother, who was much shocked. She said home-made 
prayers and home-made bread and home-made jam 
were the best. 

‘As for manufactured jam, it’s a sloven’s refuge, and no 
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more to be said. And prayer’s the same. The best 
printed prayer’s no better than bought mixed at four- 
pence the pound, and a bit gone from keeping.’ 

Edward stumbled on, as Mr. James said afterwards, 
‘like my old mare Betsy, a step and a stumble, a nod and 
a flop, and home in the Lord’s own time — that’s to say, 
the small hours.’ 

The chapel was still hot, though cool green evening 
brooded without and the birds had emerged from their 
day-long coma. Wood-pigeons spoke in their deep 
voices from the dark pines across the batch a language 
older than the oldest script of man. Cuckoos shouted in 
the wind-riven larches, green beyond imagining, at the 
back of the chapel. A blackbird meditated aloud in high 
rhapsody, very leisured, but very tireless, on matters 
deeper than the Coppice Pool far below, deep as the 
mystery of the chipped, freckled eggs in his nest in the 
thorn. In and out of the yellow broom-coverts wood¬ 
larks played, made their small flights, and sang their 
small songs. Bright orange wild bees and black bumble¬ 
bees floated in through the open windows. Mrs. Mars- 
ton’s black and white hens and the minorca cockerel 
pecked about the open door and came in inquiringly, 
upon which Martha, who sat near the door for that 
purpose, swept them softly out with the clothes-prop, 
which she manipulated in a masterly manner. 

Mrs. Marston, eyeing Hazel at all the ‘Amens,’ when, 
as she always said, one ought to look up, like fowls after a 
drink, thought it was a pity. What was a pity she did not 
divulge to herself. She concluded with, ‘Well, well, the 
childless father no sinners,’ and hastily shut her eyes, 
realizing that another ‘Amen’ had nearly come. Ed¬ 
ward’s voice had taken a tone of relief which meant the 
end of a prayer. 
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Mrs. Marston glanced up at him, and decided to put 
some aniseed in his tea. ‘High thinking’s as bad as an 
embolus,’ she thought. But Edward was not thinking. 
He was doing a much more strenuous thing—feeling. 
Hazel w r ondered at the vividness of his eyes when he rose 
from his knees. 

‘I’m glad I’m Ed’ard’s missus, and not Mr. Reddin’s,’ 
she thought. 

She had not seen Reddin for a w r eek, having, since 
their last meeting in the wood, been so much afraid of 
encountering him that she had scarcely left the house. 

The days were rather dull without her visits to the 
woods, but they were safe. 

Edward gave out his text: 

‘Of those that Thou hast given me have I lost none.’ 

All his tenderness for Hazel and her following crept 
into his sermon. He spoke of the power of protection as 
almost the greatest good in life, the finest w'ork. He said 
it was the inevitable reward of self-sacrifice, and that, if 
one were ready for self-denial, one could protect the 
beloved from all harm. 

There was a crunching of gravel outside, and Reddin 
w'alked in. He sat down just behind Hazel. 

Gone to Earth 
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6 4 

STEPHEN AND DEBORAH 
THEIR FIRST MEETING 

A T last there came a sound of quick steps; the door 
flew open and a man entered — so tall that he domi¬ 
nated the place. His ruffled hair was as gold as Lily’s; his 
excited blue eyes, bright colour and radiant bearing 
were ludicrously unsuited to his black clothes. Out in 
the early shadows with a fawn-skin slung from one 
shoulder, and a flute on which to play short tearless 
melodies, his vitality would not have seemed so unpar¬ 
donable. He was up the chapel in three strides, and the 
service had begun. After a time Deborah found herself 
kneeling with crimson cheeks, no breath, and the know¬ 
ledge that she could not look at the preacher. 

‘What’s come o’er me?’ she whispered to herself. She 
secretly mopped her face and the palms of her hands; 
this was observed by Lily, who knelt very straight and 
gazed through her fingers at things in general, but chiefly 
at the apparition who was praying for soberness and 
pardon in the tones of a lover serenading his mistress. 
When he began the oration, he spoke of death as a child 
does—quite unable to believe in his own skeleton, coolly 
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sorry for those who were weak enough to suffer such 
indignity. He was full of the eloquent comfort of one 
who has never seen the blank wall that rises between the 
last tremor and the eternal stillness on the beloved's face. 
He w r as so sure of himself, God, and the small shell that 
was his creed, that Mrs. Thomas — who had felt numb 
since the hollow on the other side of the bed had been 
vacant — began to cry. Lily also cried — from excite¬ 
ment, and because Lucy Thruckton would insert her 
twelve stone of good humour between Lily and the new 
preacher. 

Deborah felt a gathering sense of desolation which, if 
she had been able to analyse her emotions, she would 
have known to arise from a new sense of dependency — 
a disturbance of poise. Towards the end of the service 
the growling in the east changed to a roar; rain came like 
a high tide on the black windows; the young preacher 
stood in a flicker of lightning as though he were haloed 
for glory or smitten for doom. 

After the service they all crowded into the porch and 
waited for it to clear. 

‘Now, Joe!* whispered Lily, ‘ask him!* 

Joe looked reverently but mistrustfully at this new 
manifestation. 

‘Mister!* he began. ‘Lily wants to know—’ He 
paused, arrested by the rage in Lily’s face. ‘Leastways, 7 
want to know if you can come along of us to Lammas 
Fair and keep our Deb company?’ 

‘The lad’s gone kimet!’ whispered John to Deborah, 
who was twisting her fingers in dumb misery. The 
preacher was surprised: but he was sufficiently educated 
to take a conscious interest in his new neighbours; and 
he was town-bred, and very excited about country 
life. 
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‘I should like to, awfully,’ he said, with an enthusiasm 
little to Joe’s taste, ‘if you’ll introduce me to the lady.’ 

‘Deb!’ called Joe across several heads, in the voice with 
which he ‘Yo-ho’d’ the cattle; ‘this gent’s coming along 
of us to Lammas Fair, so you needna be lonesome.’ He 
felt pleased. The task was over; the walk arm-in-crook 
was to come. He wiped the perspiration of initiative 
from his forehead, unaware of a storm worse than the 
thunder which was to break on him from the united 
displeasure of Deborah and Lily. 

Deborah, so summoned, could do nothing but come 
forward. With an effort she lifted her eyes to the 
preacher’s and spoke with dry lips the correct formula: 
‘Pleased to meet you, I’m sure!’ 

He said nothing, but stood looking down at her with 
such frank admiration as even a bridegroom in this 
countryside does not vouchsafe to his bride; and with a 
light in his eyes that would have been considered ‘Most 
ondecent,’ if the onlookers could have found a name for 
it. As it was, they merely fidgeted, while Deborah and 
the preacher gazed at one another and were intoxicated 
with a joy new to her though not unsampled by him. 

‘A fortnight come Tuesday you be at Lane End at ten 
sharp,’ said Joe, quite carried away by his own savoir 
faire. 

Lily raged inwardly. She was hemmed in by Joe, who 
could not be made to understand by all her whispers and 
pinches that he was to introduce her. She trod on his 
toes with concentrated rage; but his boots were proof 
against anything lighter than the hoof of a carthorse. 
She peered round Joe and saw Deborah as none had yet 
seen her — dissolved in the first tremulous rose-tints of 
womanhood. She dodged Joe’s arm and saw Stephen 
Southernwood with an expression no woman had yet 
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called up in his face — homage and demand in one. 
‘Cat!’ she whispered, surveying Deborah again. She 
dug Joe in the ribs with her sharp little elbow. 

‘Ow!’ said Joe. 

Meanwhile John surveyed the scene with impartial 
affection, and the dairymaids murmured seductive 
‘Don’t-ee-nows’! At last the rain ceased as at a signal; 
steam rose in the sudden yellow light; and they all went 
home down honeysuckle lanes, across the ridges and 
round the purple hill-flanks to milk, make love and have 
their Sunday tea. 

The Golden Arrow 
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65 

THEIR SECOND MEETING 

A ND so I’ve got my second chance,’ said Stephen 
Southernwood. 

Deborah was silent. 

‘I never saw a soul except you in chapel,’ he continued. 
Deborah twisted her apron into a rope. 

‘My name’s Stephen; might I ask yours?’ 

He had more ease of manner than anyone she knew, 
although he had not attained the absence of self-con¬ 
sciousness which the Lord of the Manor down at Slepe 
had gained (not without tears) at Eton, and which Joe 
had always possessed as a birthright. At present he was 
going through a strange experience; he was meeting his 
primitive self for the first time. It was a very shadowy 
self so far: but it was something quite different from ‘the 
nice young man’ who had caused such a stir among the 
ladylike drapery assistants in Silverton. 

What had caused the change he did not know; was it 
the hills, the storm, the clear, still face beneath the 
darkened chapel window? Since yesterday Deborah’s 
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face — vital, yet unawakened — had come before him in 
flashes, vivid and transient. This transience had stirred 
desire in him; he was ever for the fleeting rainbows of 
life, and what was denied he must possess. Her evident 
capacity for large life fascinated him, and the veil of 
sleep that was upon her fired him to a wakening onslaught 
like the sun’s upon a dim country. Life ceased to appeal 
as a neat, correctly docketed arrangement of a little 
football, a little Huxley (to improve the mind), a little 
Sherlock Homes (relaxation), a little religion (respecta¬ 
bility). How it did appear he would have been ashamed 
to say. The drapery assistants had made him feel 
smoothly romantic. They themselves were smooth in 
manner, and they saw to it that in their presence life had 
no rough edges. The utmost propriety, the utmost 
glossing of facts was necessary in order to pass muster 
with them. They were cool, collected, conventional. He 
suddenly hated them and their smoothness. They had 
smoothed him also as a rolling-pin smooths dough. 
They had deferred this curious, electric, mad meeting 
with himself. He had sampled the pleasure of a kiss 
fairly often; but his world had been far removed from the 
forcible kisses of desire, the indecent snatching of the 
starving for bread, the hot struggle for existence. He had 
been detached and impersonal about the great facts of 
life ; now they were hot and clamorous in his ears. He 
looked swiftly at Deborah, and immediately all that he 
had ever read about the embraces of lovers came into 
his mind as a poignant, personal matter. She turned her 
head away, for the look in his eyes was like a strong clasp 
of her. His thoughts galloped. He dragged at the reins, 
intuitively feeling such thoughts to be indecent in 
Deborah’s presence: but they were not to be stopped. 
They rushed on through the whole of human experience; 



it lay open to him as the countryside below did — vast, 
delicate, savage. Kissing ceased to be a game. It was a 
key to intenser life. The act of speech was no longer 
merely for courtesies, expressions of opinion, pleasantries. 
It was for demanding joy from the world, surrender from 
women. The hearth-fire, little houses, night, took upon 
them the magic that they wear for lovers. For the first 
time in his life he realized Death — the murderer of 
ecstasy. Rapture, relentlessness, force — these ceased to 
be words. They were manhood; they were himself. 
Tears, tenderness, pain — these were woman; these the 
woman who loved him would be and suffer in the glory 
of surrender, in the birth-pang. All these things — dim 
and half understood —flashed through his protesting 
mind, while Deborah sat, constrained and afraid to look 
round, gazing into the melting distance. A voice far 
down in Stephen’s being answered the whimbrel that 
called above. It summoned Deborah peremptorily; it 
shouted defiance at the hills, the world beyond, the in¬ 
tangible and therefore terrible depths of blue air. Out 
of the muddle of half-understood ideas, small wishes and 
conventions that had concealed Stephen Southernwood 
from himself sprang a creature direct and impulsive as 
the old gods — who took their way unknown and un¬ 
hindered, claiming with a nod the love and tears of the 
witless daughters of men, themselves recking nothing of a 
love that is pain, only knowing a swift desire, shattering 
to the desired. So he entered into half his heritage — the 

physical glory of man. The other half was so far un¬ 
dreamed of. 
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THE GOBLET 


This heap of shivered green and gold 
That was a goblet, never wine can hold 
Again, for that one note so sweet and strong 
Which only could dissolve it, came along 
The silence, and the delicate, brittle thing 
Besieged by beauty, made to ring and ring, 

Shuddered, and fell inwards, melted as it sounded, 

As the heavens might break if the Voice of God re¬ 
sounded. 

Ah! such a note your heart has sung to mine — 

See how it breaks and spills its pride like wine. 
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6y 

HAZEL SINGS 

W HEN she entered the band faltered, and the cornet, 
a fiery young man whom none could tire, wavered 
into silence. Edward, turning to find out what had caused 
this most desirable event, saw her coming up the room 
with the radiant fatefulness of a fairy in a dream. His 
heart went out to her, not only for her morning air, her 
vivid eyes, her coronet of youth’s rare violets, but for the 
wistfulness that was not only in her face, but in her poise 
and in every movement. He felt as he would to a small 
bright bird that had come, greatly daring, in at his win¬ 
dow on a stormy night. She had entered the empty room 
of his heart, and from this night onwards his only thought 
was how to keep her there. 

When she went up to sing, his eyes dwelt on her. She 
was the most vital thing he had ever seen. The tendrils 
of burnished hair about her forehead and ears curled and 
shone with life; her eyes danced with life; her body was 
taut as a slim arrow ready to fly from life’s bow. 

Abel sat down in the middle of the platform and began 
to play, quite regardless of Hazel, who had to start when 
she could. 

‘Harps in heaven played for you; 

Played for Christ with his eyes so blue; 

Played for Peter and for Paul, 

But never played for me at all! 

Harps in heaven, made all of glass, 

Greener than the rainy grass. 

Ne’er a one but is bespoken, 

And mine is broken — mine is broken! 
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Harps in heaven play high, play low; 

In the cold, rainy wind I go 

To find my harp, as green as spring — 

My splintered harp without a string!’ 

She sang with passion. The wail of the lost was in her 
voice. She had not the slightest idea what the words 
meant (probably they meant nothing), but the sad ca¬ 
dence suited her emotional tone, and the ideas of loss and 
exile expressed her vague mistrust of the world. Edward 
imagined her in her blue-green dress and violet crown 
playing on a large glass harp in a company of angels. 

‘Poor child!’ he thought. ‘Is it mystical longing or a 
sense of sin that cries out in her voice?’ 

It was neither of those things; it was nothing that 
Edward could have understood at that time, though later 
he did. It was the grief of rainy forests, and the moan of 
stormy water; the muffled complaint of driven leaves; the 
keening — wild and universal — of life for the perishing 
matter that it inhabits. 

Hazel expressed things that she knew nothing of, as a 
blackbird docs. For, though she was young and fresh, she 
had her origin in the old, dark heart of earth, full of in¬ 
numerable agonies, and in that heart she dwelt, and ever 
would, singing from its gloom as a bird sings in a yew- 
tree. Her being was more full of echoes than the hearts 
of those that live further from the soil; and we are all as 
full of echoes as a rocky wood — echoes of the past, reflex 
echoes of the future, and echoes of the soil (these last 
reverberating through our filmiest dreams, like the sound 
of thunder in a blossoming orchard). The echoes are in 
us of great voices long gone hence, the unknown cries of 
huge beasts on the mountains; the sullen aims of creatures 
in the slime; the love-call of the bittern. We know, too, 
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echoes of things outside our ken — the thought that shapes 
itself in the bee’s brain and becomes a waxen box of 
sweets^ the tyranny of youth stirring in the womb; the 
crazy terror of small slaughtered beasts; the upward push 
of folded grass, and how the leaf feels in all its veins the 
cold rain; the ceremonial that passes yearly in the emerald 
temples of bud and calyx — we have walked those 
temples; we are the sacrifice on those altars. 

Gone to Earth 
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EDWARD AND 


HAZEL 


E DWARD walked part way home with Hazel, and 
coming back under the driving sky — that seemed to 
move all in a piece like a sliding window, and showed the 
moon as a slim lady waiting for unlooked-for happenings 
— he could have wept at the crude sweetness of Hazel. 
She was of so ruthless an honesty towards herself as well 
as others; she had such strange lights and shadows in her 
eyes, her voice, her soul; she was so full of faults, and so 
brimming with fascination. 

‘Oh God, if I may have her to keep and defend, to glow 
in my house like a rose, I’ll ask no more,* he murmured. 

The pine-tops bowed in as stately a manner as they had 
when Hazel cried, ‘I’ll never be a woman!* They listened 
like grown-ups to the prattle of a child. And the stars, 
like gods in silver armour sitting afar in halls of black 
marble, seemed to hear and disdain the little gnat-like 
voice, as they heard Vessons* defiant ‘Never will I!’ and 
Mrs. Marston’s woolly prayers, and Reddin’s hoof-beats. 
All man’s desires — predatory, fugitive, or merely nega¬ 
tive — wander away into those dark halls, and are heard 
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no more. Among the pillars of the night is there One 
who listens and remembers, and judges the foolishness of 
man, not by effects, but by motives? And does that One, 
in the majesty of everlasting vitality and resistless peace, 
ever see how we run after the painted butterflies of our 
desires and fall down the dark precipice? And if He sees 
and hears the wavering, calamitous life of all creatures, 
and especially of the most beautiful and the most helpless, 
does He ever sigh and weep, as we do when we see a dead 
child or a moth’s wing impaled on a thorn? 

Our heavy burden is that we cannot know. For all our 
tears and prayers and weary dreaming, we cannot know. 

Gone to Earth 
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6 9 

PRUE’S FIRST SIGHT OF KESTER 

H OW did he look? What like was he? Was he well- 
favoured? It be hard to say. There are no looks in 
love, no outward seeming, no telling over of features. 
When you are but a moth in the candle of his eye, can 
you tell his stature, or if he be dark or fair? Did Mag¬ 
dalene, that was like Fclena, know, when she lay at the 
feet of the only man she ever loved yet never loved, 
whether the carpenter’s Son featured His mother or not, 
whether He was big or little in stature? Shall we know, 
when we be come into His presence that made us, what 
outward seeming His majesty has? No. Only our hearts 
will tremble in the light. I could never tell you how he 
looked as he stood there; but I can tell you how the 
women looked that glassed him. 

Tiwy and Polly gaped in wonder, finger on lip. Moll 
and Sukcy leaned forrard as you lean to a fire in winter, 
and their mother gathered them to herself jealously. 
Missis Sexton spread her flounces, and Jancis coloured 
up and said ‘O!’ and set one of her ringlets straight, and 
said ‘O!’ again. Mother smiled at him, and Felena — 
well, Felena’s eyes settled on him as a brown owl drops 
to its prey. 
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I sat down farther in my corner, and a faintness came 
over me. For here was my lover and my lord, and be¬ 
hold! I was hare-shotten. 

The room was all so still, you could hear the drip of 
water off the roof. 

All of a sudden he laughed out, and indeed it must 
have been a comical thing to see us all like mice when 
Pussy goes by, and to hear us one minute making such 
a to-do and the next making no to-do at all. 

He off with his hat and made us a little bow and said — 

‘Sarvant, ladies! The weaver, if you please.’ 

Precious Bane 
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7° 

THE FLOWER OF THE WEST 


S O I went into the thicket, thinking I might find an 
altar there. But there was no altar, only a small 
bower woven of wattles and decked out with bunches 
of early flowers — marigolds and the flowers of young 
hyacinthus, and the day’s eye. Small nimble birds made 
claw-marks in the soft earth about it, and the merles sang 
as if none but faeries ever came there. 

Tt is a witchen-house,’ I said. ‘I shall be put in a spell.’ 
And even as I spoke, one looked from the small window 
of the bower, and behold! it was my love. I knew it was 
my love, though I had never seen her afore, and I was 
bewildered, standing like an oaf, looking upon her under 
the leaves. I mused on her long, struck, as the heron is 
when he sees his mate imaged in the water. She seemed 
not troubled at all, to have a great fellow standing there, 
and by this I was sure she was a faery, since they know 
not fear. 

‘Alas!’ I said, ‘I am a man doomed, for I love a faery, 
an Ill Person.’ 

Then on a sudden she laughed, high and brisk, yet with 
a sound of rain going in the trees. And she rose up and 
came stooping from the low door, and stooping looked up 
at me from under her forehead with its clumps of pleated 
golden hair on this side and on that side. So looking up 
while yet her chin nestled against the sheepskin of her 
coat, her face, that was pointed like one of the Small 
People’s faces, seemed even more pointed, like some forest 
creature — a scurrel, say, or a fox-babe or a vole. Then 
she straightened and stood like a wand, solemn, as one 
offended. And she said — 

‘Sir, I am no Ill Person. I am my Lady Powis’s new 
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waiting-woman out of Wales, where are no tall tousle- 
haired gentlemen that stare upon a maid in her bower.* 
And turning aside, she seemed to be looking very care¬ 
fully at the small clouds that came over the tree-tops each 
after other, like ptarmigan in winter. So I fell into a 
muse also, for it seemed that there was no other thing 
any lady could do so fitly as to watch the white ptarmigan 
in the meadows of God. And I mind this was ever her 
manner — to make all she did seem the only thing that 
could be done. For if she leaned over the battlements, 
or stirred simples over the hearth fire, or sewed her 
tapestry, it seemed to all that she could do none other 
thing. And if she sate at the banquet, she seemed in a 
shrine, as if a great boss of white roses was her chairback. 
Never did I see any woman so favouring Our Lady. So 
a man coming on a dark night to a church with a bright 
painted window such as they have in Rome, seeing the 
Mother of God done in lovely blues and raddles, would 
say, ‘Ah me! when was the Flower of the West in holy 
Italy?’ For that was her name — leastways among men. 
Women had other names for her. But men called her 
ever ‘Flower of the West,’ and indeed she was at that 
time, and to me at all times, the fairest woman from 
Chester to the Southern Sea. Men would fight for a look 
and die for a smile. But that was after. On this day she 
was yet a very simple maid, and abashed. 

So when we had stood a little while thus, I said — ‘If 
you are no Ill Person, look on me, not on the ptarmigan 
of heaven. They are not fain of you.’ 

‘Be you, sir?’ she said. 

And when I answered nothing, for the hoost that love 
gave, she came nigher and held out her little arms, long 
like an angel’s, and asked again — 

‘Be you?’ Armour wherein he Trusted 
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7i 

THE LEGEND OF THE GOLDEN 

ARROW 


A FTER supper, John proposed a hymn or two. It 
grew late, and Joe nudged Lily. 

Just one more!’ she pleaded. 

‘Let it be the Golden Arrow,’ John suggested. ‘It’s an 
old song, Stephen, and it’s about an old ancient custom. 
In time gone by the lads and wenches in these parts was 
used to go about Easter and look for the golden arrow. 
It met be along of them getting sally-blossom for Palm 
Sunday as the story came; but howsoever, they was used 
to go. And it was said that if two as were walking out 
found the arrow they’d cling to it fast though it met 
wound them sore. And it was said that there’d be a 
charm on ’em, and sorrow, and a vast of joy. And nought 
could part ’em, neither in the flower of life nor in the 
brown winrow. And the tale goes that once long ago two 
found it in the sally-thickets down yonder. And they 
came through Slepe singing, and with such a scent of 
apple-blow about ’em as never was — though apple-blow 
time was a full month off; and such a power of honeybees 
about ’em as you only see in summer-time. And they 
went like folks that want nought of any man, walking fast 
and looking far. And never a soul saw them after.* 
‘Good riddance to bad rubbish!’ said Eli, very bored. 
‘But every year,’John continued, ‘when the ghosses go 
to the Diafol, them as found the arrow come two by two, 
merry as whimbrcls in a fine June. And every time St. 
Thomas comes round, there’s a tuthree more of ’em, for 
there’s alius some finds the arrow in the worst years. 
There’s a good few old women as come first, in the tale; 
like wold ancient brown trees they be, groping and mut- 
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tering, some saying, “Accorns for the pig, faggots for the 
fire; but we missed summat.” And some saying, “We 
lived ’ard; we supped sorrow; we died respected; but 
we’m lonely.” Then they all set up a cry like a yew-tree 
on a windy night: “Out o’ mind! Out o’ mind!” Then 
the ghosses stir like poplars, all grey and misty-like in a 
ring round the Chair, and there’s no sound but sobbing.’ 

‘An owd ewe with a hiccough, more like,’ said Eli. 

‘Maybe there’s more than the sound of sheep coughing 
on a wide mountain, so close under the power of the 
Lord,’John replied. ‘Howsoever, in a bit there’s a noise 
of singing, and in come the lovers, very gladsome, stand¬ 
ing among the grey ’uns with a rosy light on ’em. And 
they one and all speak for the Flockmaster to be king — 
him as lights shepherds whome and carries the dropped 
foals.’ 

‘What I alius say and alius will,’ said Mrs. Arden, ‘is 
that them grey ghosses as died respected are more to my 
liking than a gang of unruly folk with apple-blow, sheed- 
ing petals all o’er the place for Lord-knows-who to clean 
up.’ 

‘Apple-blow,’ remarked Eli in a heartbroken tone, ‘as 
met have set into good cooking apples at seven shilling 
the pot.* 

The Golden Arrow 
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72 

THE FLOCKMASTER 


I come 

Out of the heart of night, where calm distils 
Like dew in the helleborine. 

Forever the sheep have known me, straitened and dumb 
In their life like a dark ravine; 

They clamour of me to the empty sky and the hills; 
They cry with a great homesickness under the moon 
For something they know and know not, within them, 
beyond — 

That they feel when I dwell on the slope in the heat of 
noon; 

That they taste in the cold dew-pond. 

Only a little less of me have they known 
Than the poet knows, and far as he they have wandered 
With their lambs, on the clear skyline like shadows 
stealing, 

Glad in the fleece of their crying, 

Following me on whom all creatures have pondered — 
Inarticulate, sighing 

After the half-revealed, the unrevealing, 

The shepherd who dwelleth alone. 
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73 

HUNTER’S SPINNEY 

T HERE’S queer things doing in Hunter’s Spinney, 
and what for shouldna you believe it?’ said Hazel. 
‘Sometimes more than other times, and midsummer most 
of all.’ 

‘What sort of queer things?’ asked Edward, in order to 
be able to watch her as she answered. 

Hazel shut her eyes and clasped her hands, speaking 
in a soft monotone as if repeating a lesson. 

‘In Hunter’s Spinney on midsummer night there’s 
things moving as move no other time; things free as was 
fast; things crying out as have been a long while hurted.’ 
She suddenly opened her eyes and went on dramatically, 
‘First comes the Black Huntsman, crouching low on his 
horse and the horse going belly to earth. And John 
Meares o’ the public, he seed the red froth from his nos¬ 
trils on the brakes one morning when he was ketching 
pheasants. And the jeath pack’s with him, great hound- 
dogs, real as real, only no eyes, but sockets with a light 
behind ’em. Ne’er a one knows what they’m after. If I 
seed ’em I’d die,’ she finished hastily, taking a large bite 

of cake. 

‘Myths are interesting,’ said Edward, ‘especially nature 
myths.’ 

‘What’s a myth, Mr. Marston?’ 

‘An untruth, my dear,’ said Mrs. Marston. 

‘This inna one, then! I tell you John seed the blood!’ 
‘Tell us more.’ Edward would have drunk in nonsense 
rhymes from her lips. 

‘And there’s never a one to gainsay ’em in all the dark 
’oods,’ Hazel went on, ‘except on Midsummer Eve.’ 
‘Midsummer!’ — Mrs. Marston’s tone was gently wist- 
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ful— ‘is the only time I’m really warm. That is, if the 
weather’s as it should be. But the weather’s not what it 
was!’ 

‘Tell us more, Hazel!’ pleaded Edward. 

‘What for do you want to hear, my soul?’ 

Edward flushed at the caressing phrase, and Mrs. Mar- 
ston looked as indignant as was possible to her physiog¬ 
nomy, until she realized that it was a mere form of 

speech. 

‘Because I love — old tales.’ 

‘Well, if so be you go there, then’ — Hazel leant for¬ 
ward, earnest and mysterious—‘after the pack’s gone 
you’ll hear soft feet running, and you’ll see faces look out 
and hands waving. And gangs of folks come galloping 
under the leaves, not seen clear, hastening above a bit. 
And others come quick after, all with trouble on ’em. 
And the place is full of whispering and rustling and voices 
calling a long way oflf. And my mam said the trees get 
free that night — or else folk of the trees — creeping and 
struggling out of the boles like a chicken from an egg 
getting free like lads out of school; and they go after the 
jeath-pack like birds after a cuckoo. And last comes the 
lady of Undem Coppy, lagging and lonesome, riding in 
a troop of shadows, and sobbing, “Lost — lost! Oh, my 
green garden!” And they say the brake flowers on the 
eve of that night, and no bird sings and no star falls.’ 

‘What a pack of nonsense!’ murmured Mrs. Marston 

drowsily. 

‘That it inna!’ cried Hazel; ‘it’s the bloody truth! 

Gone to Earth 
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74 

JONATHAN’S TALES 
i. The New Folk at ‘ The Maiden ’ 


Y OU mind the tale o’ the New Folk at the “Maiden,” 
a hundred year ago. Took the place all of a pother. 
No arglin’ and barglin’. No banting of the price. No 
coddling about with the agent, choosin’ this bit o’ paper 
and that bit o’ paper for the walls. Took it out of hand, 
just when the bird’s-eye was in flower on the door-sill. 
Come trooping in, they did; some say as they come by 
a great coach as nobody ever see in these parts afore or 
since; but I’m of opinion as they come in a hearse. How¬ 
soever, in they came. And Maister’s great-grandmother 
was the one to put fires for ’em. And it was her and an 
old ancient man as welcomed ’em. In they came, and 
went straight to the oak cupboard as is built into the 
kitchen wall. And one of ’em — a very owd-fashioned- 
looking gentleman — stooped down and wrenched away 
the boards o’ the floor, as was loose, and they lugged up 
a great wooden box. Maister’s great-grandmother didna 
know what was in it, only from the weight it seemed to 
be she thought it wasna money. And with that, with no 
more ado about it, the four gentlemen picked up the box 
and heaved it up on their shoulders, and the two ladies 
puck up each a can’lestick and they took off. But the 
thing as made Maister’s great-grandmother fall down in 
a swoon was how they went. For they walked straight 
through the kitchen dresser, plates and cups and all, 
and through the wall, box and all. And the thing as 
frittened the old lady worst was the way the blue willow- 
pattern of the dishes shone through the gentlemen’s 
great-coats.’ 
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II. Sir Chamfrey Parrish 

‘You breathe that word “married,” ’ said Jonathan, ‘as 
if it was one and the same as drownded. You mind me of 
the tale of Chamfrey Parrish — old Sir Chamfrey Parrish 
of Boltings End. ’E mun ha’ bin a caution! His daughter 
was to be wed, and they sent a sight of bidding letters and 
ordered the feast and the fine clo’es. But old Sir Cham¬ 
frey would have all the men’s coats (they was poor rela¬ 
tions, and he gi’d ’em their coats, like) lined with black. 
They was bottle-blue coats on top. And all the women’s 
cloaks as he gi’d was rose-colour, but he made them be 
lined with black, too. And his daughter met cry, and the 
folks met look glum, but it was wear ’em or away-to-go. 
Well, Miss Matilda was ready and the bridesmaids was 
ready to follow ’er, and the chaps lined up in their bottle- 
blue. And there come one running, and he says, “The 
groom’s shot ’isself with his feyther’s blunderbuss!” They 
was in a taking then, all but old Sir Chamfrey. And he 
says: “Turn your coats!” ’e says. And they whispered a 
bit and fidgeted a bit, and somebody ups and says: “But 
you couldna know he’d do it?” And Sir Chamfrey turns 
round very quietlike and says: “I knowed Matilda!” he 
says. Eh! He must ha* bin a caution, must old Sir 
Chamfrey.’ 

m. Lord Meldrum and Mistress Lineacre 

‘Did ye ever hear tell o’ Lord Meldrum of the Gorsty 
Bank? Now there’s a tale! Lord Meldrum fell in love 
with Squire Lineacre’s wife, and she with him, but not 
with all of her mind, seemingly. Well, Lord Meldrum’s 
fetched the longest ladder — the harvesting ladder from 
under the rick — and he’s up at Mistress Lineacre s 
windy, while the Squire was sleeping off a Wake Day 
supper. So Mistress Lineacre looks at the Squire, and 
the Squire was red and breathing heavy. And she looks 
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at Meldrum. Meldrum ’ud got his best plush coat on — 
and he was a Lord into the bargain. So she slips on her 
hood, and away. But they hadna gone a mile afore she 
turns her ankle — her shoes being her pride and that 
small as never was, but very treacherous — so they was 
forced to wait at the nighest inn while Lord Meldrum 
sent a lad to the place where his coach was waiting. And 
it happened as the lad met a poacher by Squire Line- 
acre s brook. And he ups and tells him what’s the news. 
And the poacher thinks to himself, “Seven good trout* 
two brace of pheasants, and a tidy few mixed game I’ve 
got off Squire Lineacre this night. And, dear to good¬ 
ness! Lineacre shall have his missus back.’ So offhe goes 
to Squire’s, and drums him up and tells him, and Squire’s 
away-to-go in a minute on his hunter. And just as Mel¬ 
drum s coach drives up in a lather, Squire comes pound¬ 
ing up in a lather as well. Says Meldrum: “Pursued, by 
God!” The lady stops with one foot on the coach step, 
and she looks at ’em both. “Come, love of my life,” says 
Meldrum, “I’ll gie you the world to walk on!” “Meg,” 

I ^ ^ % A A I canna fancy my porridge unless you 
cook it. And with that Mistress Lineacre gives a sob 
and runs to the Squire, and he swings her up and off 
whome agen.’ 

She was a good ’oman,’ said Mrs. Makepeace. ‘Not 
but what she was a brazen piece to encourage the man* 
But she did right at last, and the Lord ’ud reward her.’ 

I canna say as He did, for it was but two months after 
as Squire Lineacre ran away with the Vicar’s daughter, 

and by then Lord Meldrum was away to the war_so 

she hadna neither on ’em.’ 

Maybe, said Mrs. Makepeace dryly, ‘maybe that was 
the reward.’ 

Seven for a Secret 
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75 

‘THE BIRDS WILL SING* 

The birds wall sing when I am gone 
To stranger-folk with stranger-ways. 
Without a break they*!! whistle on 
In close and flowery orchard deeps, 

Where once I loved them, nights and days, 
And never reck of one that weeps. 

The bud that slept within the bark 
When I was there, will break her bars — 

A small green flame from out the dark — 
And round into a world, and spread 
Beneath the silver dews and stars, 

Nor miss my bent, attentive head. 



M.W.A. 
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76 

BIRDS IN SONG 

N OW in every country place the birds translate their 
happiness into delicious song. ‘Live! Laugh!’ cries 
the chiff-chaff all day long, careless of elaboration if he 
can give his message, effectually cutting the silence with 
his two small notes like silver shears. The tom-tit, with 
characteristic egotism, shouts ‘Me, me, me!’ The yellow- 
hammer and the hedge-sparrow tell over their short, 
recurring staves. The green linnet sits erect, though his 
body sways with music; the notes come slipping through 
the leaves like rain, and sometimes he throws back his 
head and laughs. The cheery babble of starlings fills any 
pauses, and the lark — Mercury of spring — goes on skyey 
messages. Then one morning you wake to a conscious¬ 
ness of something more; across the lighter singing strikes 
the bourdon note of the cuckoo, expressing the cosmos for 
himself in two syllables, saying the same thing as cuckoos 
were saying when Watling Street was made, of which we 
long to know the interpretation. The willow wrens begin 
their ethereal whisperings; the blackcap comes. He is the 
meistersinger of gardens where the nightingale is absent; 
in a moment as you stand by the willow where he is, he 
opens the doors of delight. His swift, winning phrases go 
lilting up and down in continuous sweetness for an hour 
at a time. Then suddenly there are the swallows, clinging 
to the eaves and to branches over water, chattering with 
lovely monotony, singing long songs that pass and come 
again — low, serene, contemplative. So all day between 
dusk and dusk there is music, and even in the dark the 
sedge warbler wakes and sings. While night pales toward 
the dawn, you can hear him down in the dim trees by the 
water; his tenuous notes are scarcely strong enough to 
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pierce even the silence, but to sleepless people weary of 
the night his song is comfortable. They love him for sing¬ 
ing his lonely, small roundelay, not waiting for the chorus 

or the sun. _ _ . r „ 

The Sbnne of Joy 
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AUTUMN 

A UTUMN is full of leave-taking. In September the 
swallows are chattering of destination and departure 
like a crowd of tourists, and soon they are gone. Gone 
also are the willow wrens and the blackcaps and the reed 
sparrows, and the cuckoo has long been part of the echo¬ 
ing past. It is the day of small things; the wren’s bell-like 
note and the wild little song of the tits are quite impres¬ 
sive now. The robin is chief singer; his voice ascends like 
a spiral stair, every ringing note a roundel for the mount¬ 
ing spirit. Down through the sere leaves comes the first 
chestnut; others follow in quickening commotion, begin¬ 
ning their long pilgrimage to perfection; a hundred years 
hence they will stand in bridal white against the blue. 
Then the complaint of falling leaves begins, swells in a 
ghostly crescendo, and is hushed. Once more, as in early 
spring, the air is full of wings; missel thrushes, fieldfares 
and redpolls are busy in the ploughlands; great gather¬ 
ings of starlings assemble in the afternoon to go to roost 
in the reeds; when thousands of them rise together, there 
is a sound like the unfurling of a silken banner. Flocks of 
wild geese pass over, and their strange cry falls from the 
sky. The peewits wheel and call continually, and from 
amid the ripple of their wings their cry sounds lost and 
lovely as some Naiad’s voice beneath running water. 

The Spring of Joy 
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ROOKS 

O N still, September mornings, when a sweet warm 
wind blows under the grey sky, sounds carry far — 
the bleating of sheep, calls from far-off fields, the sharp 
trot of a horse on a hard road, the hum of threshing. The 
rooks fly in a long black thread across the uplands to the 
stubble-fields, and the sense of tranquillity is deepened by 
their erratic cawing. Some of the harshest tones of nature 
bring the deepest rest. Few things are so unmusical as the 
voices of rooks, yet a home with a rookery is a very peace¬ 
ful place. Perhaps the continual cawing, like the ticking 
of a clock in a quiet room, emphasizes the surrounding 
hush; perhaps it is the associations of childhood and calm 
days; or is it something deep and old as earth that lurks 
in the harsh voices and comes poignantly to our hearts? 
Hear them on a windless evening, winging homeward 
heavily through the rain, with desultory cawing! Listen 
as they settle clamorously for the night and you will know 
how well they fill the pauses made by departing sweet¬ 
ness. 

The Spring of Joy 
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TELLING THE ROOKS 


W HEN I took Gideon’s nooning, going through the 
rookery, I called to mind that we’d never told the 
rooks about a death in the place. It’s an old ancient 
custom to tell them. Folk say if you dunna, a discontent 
comes over them, and they fall into a melancholy and 
forget to come home. So in a little while there are your 
ellums with the nests still like dark fruit on the sky, but 
all silent and deserted. And though rooks do a deal of 
mischief, it’s very unlucky to lose them, and the house 
they leave never has any prosperation after. So I re¬ 
membered Gideon of this, and went to the rookery. 

They were the biggest cllum trees I’ve ever seen, both 
common and wych ellums. Under them it was all dim- 
mery with summer leaves. The ground was green with 
celandine, that had just left blowing, and enchanter’s 
nightshade, not quite in blow. The leaves were white 
with droppings. It was a very still, hot day, with only 
a little breeze rocking the very tops of the trees, and a 
sleepy caw coming down to us time and again. I used 
to like to come to the rookery on days like this, after tea, 
when I’d cleaned myself. And on Ascension Day in 
special I liked to come and watch if they worked. For 
they say no rook’ll work on Ascension Day. And sure 
enough I never saw them bring even a stick on that day, 
but they seemed very thoughtful and holy in their minds, 
sitting each in his tree like Parson in pulpit. 

‘Ho, rooks!’ shouted Gideon, ‘Father’s dead, and I be 
maister, and I’ve come to say as you shall keep your 
housen in peace, and I'll keep ye safe from all but my 
own gun, and you’re kindly welcome to bide.’ 

The rooks peered down at him over their nests, and 
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when he’d done there was a sudden clatter of wings, and 
they all swept up into the blue sky with a great clary, as 
if they were considering what was said. In a while they 
came back, and settled down very serious and quiet. So 
we knew they meant to bide. 

When we were back in the field, Gideon laughed a bit, 
while he was whetting his scythe on the hone, and he 
said — ‘I’m glad they mean stopping. I be despert fond 
of rooky-pie.’ 

Precious Bane 
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THE WOODPECKER 

H E was ever a laugher, was the woodpecker, and a 
right merry laugher too. He’ll fly into an ellum 
tree, and laugh to sec it so green. And he’ll fly into an 
ash, and laugh to see it so bare, with only the black buds 
and no leaves. And then he’ll fly into an oak, and laugh 
fit to burst to see the young brown leaves. Ah, the 
woodpecker’s a good laugher and the laughter’s sweet 
as a sound nut. If we can laugh so at the end of long 
living, we’ve not lived in vain. 

Precious Bane 
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‘HARK, HOW THE BIRDS DO SING!’ 

A CHARM of birds’ was a phrase used of old to 
describe the sweet noise of many birds singing to¬ 
gether. It seems especially to recall the ringing, echoing 
sound of their music in the forest, of which Herbert says: 


‘Hark, how the birds do sing, 

And woods do ring!’ 

And Spenser: 

‘All the woods them answer, and their echo ring.’ 

There is something in this charm that is not in any one 
bird’s song — something at the same time wild and 
spiritual, the essence of birdland. To hear it in a June 
dawn is enough to bring tears to the eyes. It is fuller and 
sweeter then than at any other time, for every bird is in 
song, not only the home birds but the early migrants and 
the late ones. Everybody answers ‘Here!’ to that June 
roll-call. Nobody is thinking of departure yet. Even the 
cuckoo, though he stammers a little sometimes, is shout¬ 
ing with all his May vigour. The thrush, who sang in 
gleams between January snowstorms, is ‘word-perfect’ 
now, and his golden fluting has no harshness left in it. 
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The wood-pigeon in deep and tender notes is too melo¬ 
dious ever to be monotonous, and reminds one of 
Tennyson’s delicious bit of word-painting — 

‘The moan of doves in immemorial elms,’ 

where in the long-drawn ‘o’ and the sleepy ‘m’ one hears 
their warm, tree-top utterance. The blackbird is beyond 
our praise; his threnody, his exquisite long phrases, his 
slow, tender lapses into self-communing, have in June 
an almost intolerable beauty. He thinks of God, and 
sings loud and clear to the faint sky and the limp, scented 
leaves. Then he thinks of his love — his nesting love, 
mute and still as a stone in her round, secret nest, and a 
marvellous quietude comes into the song. 

All the warblers are singing now, some almost as 
wonderfully as the nightingale, others so faintly that they 
are seldom heard, speaking in a sibilant whisper like the 
long-tailed tit. The blue-tit and the chiff-chaff begin to 
declaim their dual and triple notes before it is light, and 
the larks are singing before the sun is up. 

Now you may hear the blackcap’s lovely voice, and 
the hoarse corncrake, whose rasp in the deep, clover- 
scented grass is as full of magic as are the harsh cawing 
of rooks, the cynical laughter of grouse, the loud, un¬ 
controlled merriment of the woodpecker. The robin, 
gorged and resplendent, is singing; so is the wren, though 
more noticeable later in the year. 

The little brown dove has arrived and purrs from the 
high hedges all day with slumberous content. On the 
hills the curlews startle the air with sudden silver; in 
the turnip fields, by moonlight, the lapwings call; along 
the brooks dippers break into song as fresh and clear as 
a fountain. The owls, confused by the early light, send a 
long halloo shuddering through the gay chorus, and the 
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yellowhammcr, with the perseverance of a limited intel¬ 
ligence, insists upon ‘a little bit of bread and no cheese!’ 

In June dawns birds will sometimes forget the reserve 
of the wild, and will share one’s breakfast as a robin 
once shared mine daily, singing very mellifluously from 
the butterdish after a cool meal of yellow butter. But he 
would not sing at all for margarine, only shaking his 
head a little, and wiping his beak insultingly upon the 
grass, and beadily staring, as if to say: ‘The singer is 
worthy of something better than mere margarine.’ 

Towards the end of the month the birds are so gorged 
with good things that they simply cannot sing. All 
spring, Nature has kept a good table, but now, what with 
the currants and the strawberries, the wall-fruit and the 
cherry orchards, there is such a feast that they have a 
real orgy. After all, they have sung their songs, woven 
their nests, led out their eager young. It is time to feast, 
and feast they do, from the fading of the dawn star to the 
rising of the evening star. Even then, in the late dews, 
they will make music for us, and all through July the 
swallows — tenderest of June rhapsodists — keep up their 
sweet chatter, long-drawn and poignant, full of some 
mysterious, vague sorrow, some augury of unrest which is 
the slow, magnetic pull of Africa. 
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82 

A SUMMER DAY 

Long aisles of larches stretch away, 
Mysterious, dim; 

And in their branches breezes play 
A solemn hymn. 

Across the glades the larches fling 

Their shadows, stirred 

Faintly, but no bird lifts a wing, 

And sings no bird. 

The flecks of sunlight shift and crowd 
So goldenly, 

And softly faints the last thin cloud 
From the blue sky. 
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POPULUS TREMULA 

A LL winter the aspen had bent to the storm, black 
with rain, white with snow, dumbly enduring dark 
skies. But now the first lamb stood uncertainly on long 
legs in the home meadow, and mercury sprang startlingly 
green in the woods, and through the aspen’s upper 
boughs, where the knobs of the buds swelled, ran a deep 
flush of gold. Oval, pale, between the hollows of mossed 
roots, in the soft, thick, wrinkled leaves, opened the first 
primrose on its rose-pink stalk. The hedge of cornel and 
briar-rose and elder and spindle quickened in tongues of 
pale fire. The aspen’s little kingdom was strown with 
nosegays of starry celandine and dog violets and scattered 
lengthening, pink-stalked primroses. 

The sap ran strongly under the urgent compulsion of 
life. The flower-buds swelled. Suddenly the aspen burst 
into blossom, so that every yellow twig was hung with 
swaying rosy tassels, and the resinous sweetness of the 
broken buds made a deep atmosphere about the tree. 
Doves, brown as the buds, eyed the aspen with eyes as 
rosy as the flower tassels, and, alighting there, began to 
croon softly. Wood-pigeons from the western oak wood 
tossed down their brave notes like golden balls. Softly 
against the damp brown rock arose hyacinths, and pink- 
stained anemones where the celandine had bloomed. But 
still, though ten thousand tassels swung like bridal gar¬ 
lands, the aspen had no song. 

The young bracken stole upwards. Pigeons were nest¬ 
ing. Plovers had forgotten their winter cry. The cuckoo 
had come. Through the white, soft wood of the tree life 
shuddered up, urgent as death itself, creative, insistent. 
Suddenly, amazingly, the aspen was in leaf. Small, soft 
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and round, the folded leaves stood up from the twigs. 
Then, with demur that changed to assent, they drooped. 
And as they drooped they began to tremble, as if a heat- 
haze lingered over the tree. The aspen sighed. It was a 
sigh, faint as morning mist, but it was expression. . . . 

No one had rebuked the aspen. Still she waited, 
trembled, sighed. The woman dipping from the well 
sighed also as she heard the voice of her lover calling the 
herd from cropping cool grass beneath the hedge. She 
trembled beneath the shaken tree and spilt the bright 
blue water among the large, spent anemones. The aspen 
recollected herself, ingathered. In all that musical sweet 
morning none had chidden her, nor at noon, nor when 
the shadows lengthened. When the crystal ball of the 
moon stood upon the hill and a clear light without colour 
tranced the plain, the cowman stole through the silence 
to keep his tryst. His cattle, wild with summer’s glory, 
broke pasture and gambolled, soundless, on the moss 
with soundless shadows. And the aspen, aware of all, 
wrapt in all, knew that none would rebuke her, and 
lifting up her voice, silver with the green and white 
beauty of ten thousand leaves, tender and plashing and 
cool as crisp water over a fall, in the absolute, holy still¬ 
ness, in the hush of heaven, she sang. 

The Spring of Joy 
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8 4 

THE POPLAR TREE 

Underneath the tuneful tree 
Little flowers with golden eyes 
Lift their heads in sweet surprise, 
Listening continually. 

Every shaken leaf is swinging 
Halfway round upon its stalk 
With a neighbour leaf to talk 
In the pauses of the singing. 
Standing in the daisy snow 
Mutely, we may learn to know 
What the leaves and bending grasses 
Whisper so mysteriously. 

In the ancient wind that passes 
One goes by invisibly. 

Mistily within the tree 
Dwelleth the Divinity. 
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THE SPINDLE 

T HE fruit of the spindle-tree has a strangeness and an 
ancientry in its down-hanging, petalled cup of deep 
rose and orange. A tall, slender spindle set with shining 
pink lamps makes an exquisite, almost an exotic picture 
on a white-frost morning. No one plants the spindle now, 
but it must have been one of the October beauties of the 
countryside when in every home the busy hum of the 
spinning-wheels filled the fire-lit evening. It is to be 
found to-day in old woods and in hedges that have, with 
the lapse of time, ceased to be hedges and become groves 
of trees. Soon, perhaps, it will be gone, like the sweet 
faces, the little hands, that once watched and tended the 
whispering wheels. 

The Spring of Joy 
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86 

DRIVING TO MALLARD’S KEEP 

M EANWHILE the equipage trundled along through 
the lonely, deep, dim-burning countryside. First 
through the outer precincts of Dormer forest, where the 
tall beeches and the mountain ash trees, slender and 
haughty in their flaming scarlet, seemed to give as little 
heed to the passing of the carriage, with its tumult of 
human tongues, as to the crawling of a brown beetle in 
the grass, but remained, wrapped in their age-long 
meditation. Here the road lay beside Dormer brook, 
which flowed — mute, brown, and covert — beneath 
trees so close and heavy that they plunged the road into 
green twilight. Tall, early-tinted poplars pricked up, 
covered with beaten gold, like spires belonging to a 
worship secret and remote. Sparsely in the hedges grew 
the pale, infragrant flowers of early autumn — wild snap¬ 
dragon, scabious, purple and blue, wan yarrow and the 
forlorn harebell. 

The House in Dormer Forest 
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WILLOWS 

W ILLOWS are of all trees the most mysterious. It 
is said that they were the first of trees, that before a 
bird sang or a bee quested for honey the world was full 
of willow forests. There the wind went in spring, a 
visible golden wave, deeply laden with yellow pollen. 
There, in the glistening air, with none but their own 
silver tongues to break the silence, the willows waited. 
They waited for the insects to come to their yellow 
aments; for the birds to flash in and out, making low 
music in the dusk. But they awaited also the perception 
which should complete their creation. The flowers that 
bloom unknown for a thousand years only exist when at 
last one flower blossoms under a perceptive eye. For that 
flower the pollen was launched spring after spring, the 
nectar gathered, the seed rounded. So the understanding 
of beauty is a priesthood. 

The House in Dormer Forest 
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THE WAYFARING TREE 

W HAT a tree it is — the wayfaring tree! Not the 
wild guelder rose, which has been honoured by 
this charming name because it sets its round creamy- 
white bosses of flowers along many hedgerows, where 
grows also the ‘travellers’ joy.* Not that tree, but the 
mystic tree which, like those of ancient fame, under 
whose boughs an army, horse and man, could rest, 
spreads its arms wide as the sky. It is rooted in the land 
beyond the horizon. Its branches, rosed with dawn and 
raddled with night, spread afar over Africa, to the lost 
lands of the snows, to China, to the seas in the South. 
They lace the round world with magical shadows, and 
finger the steep, dark mountains. If you have heard the 
sound of the Wayfaring Tree, harping like a great cedar, 
you will have a hunger for the beyond; you will want to 
put your hat on your head and your shoes on your feet 
and slip out of the house in the dawn and go by foot or 
horse or ship wherever its song leads you. It is this tree 
that the bees hear when they swarm. It is this that lures 
the caravan across the desert and all migratory birds 
and beasts to other places — to the new places, the 
adventurous and sweet places. It is a freemasonry as 
huge as the world, this freemasonry of the Wayfaring 
Tree. Very few have failed to share in it, from the top- 
heavy toddler who has to be deterred from lonely ex¬ 
ploration by a board across the door, to the veteran 
whose life has been full of zest and adventure and who 
greets death with the joyous curiosity of a bird launching 
itself across the sea. In that mood the only place that can 
hold us is the other place; the only book that can charm 
us is a book with distance in it. 
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8 9 

COLOUR IN WINTER 

T HOUGH winter may wear a sad-coloured garment, 
it is shot with bright threads of reminiscence and 
prophecy. Orange oak leaves, lingering seed-vessels on 
ash and lime, crimson blackberry trails, are recollections 
of past splendour. The sere and broken reeds and rushes 
golden and russet — are like the piled trophies of some 
fairy warfare; spear and sword and bulrush-banner recall 
the time when conquering summer led forth his legions. 
There are dreams and drawings of another summer also. 
The twigs that look so lifeless have minute buds on them, 
vivid points of colour. The aider’s purple buds and 
dripping gold of catkins, the red knobs on larches, the 
sticky, brown chestnut-buds, the green buds of the syca¬ 
more, are all brilliant and warm with sleeping summer. 
The purple osier is already set with green points from 
which are to emerge fluffy catkins, and the sallow is 
preparing its gold and silver blossoms which are to be the 
early palm, dripping with honey and humming with 
insects. There are pale blooms of box and ivy; fir-cones 
rich as pine-apples in the sun, with flashes of blue-tits’ 
wings about them; red pine trunks; shining greys of ash 
and beech bole; vivid green of elder-trees; holly (Robin 
Hood of the woods) flames in red and green; blue-grey 
birds scud across the dim, tufted meadows. The distant 
woods grow auburn as the leaf-buds swell, and in their 
folds the shadows are like dwale. After the turn of the 
year the tops of the poplars and aspens take the colour 
of ripe oats. Wildfire runs along the elms as the red buds 
push out. In February is the bridal of the yew, when one 
tree is covered with small wax cups — the future berries 
and another is thick with honey-coloured flowers; 
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then, at the least breeze, the air is full of the gold dust of 
pollen. In dark November comes the heyday of the 
mother-tree. She flushes into young rose, tender as pink 
hawthorn, but deeper; all her sombre recesses of ancient 
green are transfigured by this surprise of beauty, by these 
multitudes of japonica-tinted berries. At each spray’s 
end flutter missel-thrushes, their spread wings lined with 
silver. Upon the dark-green background this harmony 
of rose and pearl glows like an old illumination; its un¬ 
obtrusiveness deepens the charm. Only the undersides 
of the branches glimmer with colour, only the under¬ 
wings have a moonlit look; yet it is enough, since we 
know that the dark wings can be transfigured, that the 
melancholy trees can sometimes stand beneath the pale 
sky in a rosy haze, as if ethereal dew had distilled upon 
them. 

The Spring of Joy 
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90 

PRAISE 

I’ll praise Him with the clover flower 
That folds her hands and saith no word; 
I’ll praise Him with the dusky bird 
That flits within the shadowy bower; 

I’ll praise Him with my soul, which thrills 
Like trembling wires, and knows Him near 
In all the sky, so blue and clear, 

And in the shaken, pansied hills. 
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9 1 

OPPORTUNITY 

I T does not matter how shut in we arc. Opportunity 
for wide experience is of small account in this as in 
other things; it is depth that brings understanding and 
life. Dawn, seen through a sick woman’s window, how¬ 
ever narrow, pulses with the same fresh wonder as it does 
over the whole width of the sea. A branch of flushed 
wild-apple brings the same joy as the mauve trumpet- 
flower of the tropics. One violet is as sweet as an acre of 
them. And it often happens — as if by a kindly law of 
compensation — that those who have only one violet find 
the way through its narrow, purple gate into the land of 
God, while many who walk over dewy carpets of them 
do not so much as know that there is a land or a way. 

The Spring of Joy 
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92 

ROOTS 


I N a dim alley somewhere near Paternoster Row is a 
small window artlessly piled with bulbs and roots of 
those strange tints and textures in which these beings of 
the underworld love to wrap themselves. The owner of 
the shop has forsworn flowers. Instead, he sets forth 
mottled beans like jewels, ruby-tinted; many-coloured 
bulbs; the reserved but all-promising dahlia. And he is 
wise. A flower we see; we can touch its silk and smell its 
fragrance. But a root! A root is the unknown; it holds 
the future; it shares the allure of the horizon, where any¬ 
thing wonderful may haunt; it gives nothing, but it hints 
of untold gifts. The bulbs glow with a dim, rich lustre. 
There are brown tulip bulbs, dapper and well-found; 
straw-coloured narcissi; pale globular daffodils; autumn 
crocuses that will send up, naked and brave, their flowers 
to fill the September meadows with magic; tiger-lilies, 
wherein is caged savage colour; hyacinths, prophesying 
of their future tints by the red and rose and primrose of 
their crinkled tissue wrappings which are like the lumin¬ 
ous paper of Christmas cards, that sheds on angels or 
Holy Families mysterious coloured lights; white lilies, 
their pale and flaking bulbs heavy with the June glories 
of great chalices and golden pollen, recalling in their 
stately promise a herd of white milch kine. There are the 
anemones, with tubers utterly reserved, unlovely, shrivel¬ 
led; yet, like those unfortunate ladies of the old dangerous 
years, who were turned into hags by perverse wizards, 
they keep surprises of beauty hidden for him that has 
faith and gives them leave to bloom. 

No wonder that dusty window in the roar of the City 
traffic takes away one’s breath with its ‘whence?’ and 
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‘whither?’ its secrecy, its conserved sweetness! Looking 
at these silent beings that have come out of the earth, 
that will return to the earth, that hold their gifts of 
beauty within invisible treasuries, keeping somewhere 
between minute sap-runnels and sad-coloured layers of 
fibrous substance the riddle of the universe in little, we 
are confronted with a miracle as heart-stirring, as tear- 
compelling as any in the sweet Galilean story. Dead and 
cold as a pebble seems the crocus bulb, yet come the 
white points, the bursting green of young leaves, the 
folded golden flag, the chalice, superbly frail, drawing to 
itself the music of bees, cool dews, sunlight. Looking at 
its triumph, the imagination is fired; we hear a voice, 
stem with the wonder of its own power, speaking across 
centuries of time and masses of dead matter, from 
furthest space or from our own hearts, calling low, but 
with a most compelling sweetness— ‘Talitha cumiV 

The Spring of Joy 
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MOTION 

THE CONVOLVULUS 

T HE story of any flower is not one of stillness, but of 
faint gradations of movement that we cannot see. 
The widening and lengthening of petals, the furling and 
unfurling of leaves, are too gentle for our uneducated 
eyes. The white convolvulus that flowers only for a day 
meets the early light folded as if with careful fingers, and 
dusk finds it folded in almost the same way. You would 
think that the stillness had never been broken; yet 
between dawn and twilight the flower’s lifework has been 
completed in one series of smooth, delicate motions. The 
hour of the pointed bud has been followed by hours of 
change, until the time of the open blossom and the 
feeding bee; and even in that triumphant moment a faint 
tremor shook the spread corolla, and the final silent 
furling had begun. During the whole drama the flower 
has seemed stationary — like many spirits that grow from 
sheath to bud, open golden treasure and close again 
before our eyes — and we never see. 
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MOTION 

THE WHITE GLOVER 

E VENING after evening, in the summer, I have gone 
to see the white clover fall asleep in the meadow. 
Kneeling and looking very closely, as the dew begins to 
gather, one sees a slight change in the leaves; all round 
the green is paler than by day—when the dark upper 
surfaces of the leaves are flat beneath the flowers — be¬ 
cause the pale undersides are now visible. As the light 
fails, the two lower leaves on each stalk gently approach 
one another—like little hands that were going to clap 
but thought better of it — and at last lie folded quietly, 
as if for prayer. Then the upper leaf droops, as a child’s 
face might, until it rests on the others. Everywhere in the 
dusk the white clover leaves are sleeping in an attitude 
of worship; those who are early enough may see them 
wake and rise in the morning — multitudes moving in 
slow, unfaltering unity. 
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SHADOWS 


I N motion as well as in tint these astral bodies of 
material things have an ever-changing individuality 
— faithfully following or waiting beside their prototypes. 
They flit with the birds, small winged spirits, and even a 
bee’s wing, so unsubstantial itself, has a faint replica that 
follows its airy fanning. The shade of a leaf caresses its 
own flower and its fellow-leaf with gentle strokings; and 
when a cherry blossom falls down the chequered steeps 
of the tree, a little mournful shadow goes with her. The 
shade of the tcndrilled creeper steals into a room and lies 
along the floor, an emissary from the plant outside that 
peers in but cannot enter. The somnolent gloom thrown 
by the massed foliage gives majesty to the summer field; 
and how splendid, on some loud day in the equinox, is 
the sight of the dumb shadows of the shouting, gesticulat¬ 
ing trees, tossing and bending, lengthening and shrinking 
over the land. Cloud-shadows on a plain are inexpres¬ 
sibly alluring. Some are like a mere breath on a mirror; 
others arc dark and ominous, passing into the distance 
only to be replaced by fresh phalanxes, as though some 
conquering army had gone forth. But they are most 
stately over mountains, for they alone have power to 
darken the everlasting summits. 
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WIND 

S O it is with the wind — that bodiless voice crying in 
the great spaces of the air, shouting round our roofs 
and chimneys, sighing at our windows, yelling above the 
passion of a storm at sea, fluting in the summer treetops. 
It is like a whisper in the night, when you cannot tell 
whether a child or a man is speaking; like some creature 
flapping at our doors in the gloom. We never see the 
gates of its dark house swing open, nor watch it fall 
beyond the waters into its tomb beneath the yellow sun¬ 
set. Every day since the earth was, the wind has sighed 
and sung around it, gathering up the laughter and tears 
of all creatures and taking them into its ageless liberty. 
More mysterious than the invisible wind is the wind that 
is simply felt, blowing where there are no trees in which 
to watch it, pressing upon one with tireless, invincible 
force. There are few things that bring such awe and 
delight; for it is stronger than a thousand strong horses, 
shadowless and secret as a god. 
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THE LOVE OF NATURE 


i 

T HE love of nature is a passion for those in whom it 
once lodges. It can never be quenched. It cannot 
change. It is a furious, burning, physical greed, as well 
as a state of mystical exaltation. It will have its own. 

The House in Dormer Forest 

ii 

‘Touch not, taste not, handle not,’ is no text for lovers 
or mystics. The mystic, if his way to God lies through 
nature, is not content with looking. He wants the nearer, 
the dearer, the more primitive and spiritual senses. He 
must kneel down and gather beauty; grasp it; embrace 
it. He must even eat of it and drink of it. He must 
absorb it, be nourished upon it. 

Seven for a Secret 
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THE TYRANNY OF BEAUTY 

T HERE is no escape from that which is beautiful. It 
will have our homage. Sometimes I have even been 
glad of summer’s end to rest me. So swiftly the may 
treads on the heels of the daffodils, and folded roses be 
waiting even while the may burgeons, and woodbine 
stills the heart with a sigh, and then corn yellows in every 
scrap and gore of barleyland, and lo! apples bin ripe, all 
painted in one night by an angel. And methinks, times, 
it is great peace to turn away from all this lust of loveli¬ 
ness to the chilly call of winter, where is nothing to keep 
our thoughts back from Him. And then the spirit rests 
no more in this or that carnal thing of petalled delight, 
but starteth away hastily over the waste waters, like a 
seamew, plaining for eternity. 

Armour wherein he Trusted 
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THE DEATH-PACK 


T HE death-pack hunts at all hours, light and dark; it 
is no pale phantom of dreams. It is made not of 
spirit hounds with fiery eyes — a ghastly ‘Melody,’ a 
grisly ‘Music* — but of our fellows, all that have strength 
without pity. Sometimes our kith and kin, our nearest 
intimates, are in the first flight; give a view-hallo as we 
slip hopefully under a covert; are in at the death. It is 
not the killing that gives horror to the death-pack so 
much as the lack of the impulse not to kill. One flicker 
of merciful intention amid relentless action would redeem 
it. For the world is founded and built up on death, and 
the reality of death is neither to be questioned nor 
feared. Death is a dark dream, but it is not a nightmare. 
It is mankind’s lack of pity, mankind’s fatal propensity 
for torture, that is the nightmare. 

Gone to Earth 
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PRUE WONDERS 


I WONDER to myself, times, if it was fair, clear weather 
on Golgotha when Mary looked up at the cross, and 
whether there was some small bird singing, and the bees 
busy in the clover. Ah! I think it was glass-clear 
weather, and bright. For no bitter lacked in that cup, 
and surely one of the bitterest things is to see the cruelty 
of man on some fair morning with blessing in it. 
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THE PLAY IS OF HIS MAKING 

W E are His mommets that made us, I do think. He 
takes us from the box, whiles, and saith, ‘Dance 
now!’ or maybe it must bow, or wave a hand or fall 
down in a swound. Then He puts it back in box, for the 
part is played. It may be a Mumming, or a Christmas or 
Easter play, or a tragedy. That is as He pleases. The 
play is of His making. So the evil mommets do His will 
as well as the good, since they act the part set for them. 
How would it be if the play came to the hour when the 
villainous man must do evilly, and see! he is on his knee- 
bones at his prayers. Then the play would be in very 
poor case. There was a mommet once called Judas, and 
if he had started away from his set part in fear, we should 
none of us have been saved. Which is all a very strange 
mystery, and so we must leave it. But it being so, I think 
we do wrongly to blame ill-doers too hardly. It is a 
dreadful fate to be obleeged to act in a curst, ugly way, 
when surely none would choose it. ‘Needs be that 
offences come.’ How should Gabriel show his skill with 
a two-edged sword if Lucifer wouldna fight? ‘But woe 
be to him by whom they come.’ Ah! So if the play has a 
murder in it, or if a good maid is brought to shame, a 
mommet must be found to do the bad work, though very 
like, if they could choose, never a one but would say, 
‘Not me, Maister!’ Only they know nought. For I think 
we be not very different from the beasts, that work 
deathly harms in the dark of their minds, knowing 
nothing, weltering in blood, crouching and springing on 
their prey, with a sound of shrieks in the night, and yet all 
the while as inniccnt as a babe. And I think we be not 
very much other than the storms that raven in the forest 
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and the hungry fire that licks up lives in a moment, and 
the lips of the water, sucking in our kin. It is all in the 
Play. But if we be chosen for a pleasant, merry part, 
how thankful we ought to be, giving great praise, and 
helping those less fortunate, and even being grateful to 
that poor mommet which goeth about night and day to 
work our destruction. For it might have been the other 
way. 
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ANNE’S BOOK 

And so, Anne Everard, in those leafy Junes 
Long withered; in those ancient, dark Decembers, 
Deep in the drift of time, haunted by tunes 
Long silent; you, beside the homely embers, 

Or in some garden fragrant and precise 
Were diligent and attentive all day long! 

Fashioning with bright wool and stitches nice 
Your sampler, did you hear the thrushes’ song 
Wistfully? While, in orderly array. 

Six rounded trees grew up; the alphabet, 

Stout and uncompromising, done in grey; 

The Lord’s Prayer, and your age, in violet; 

Did you, Anne Everard, dream from hour to hour 
How the young wind was crying on the hill. 

And the young world was breaking into flower? 
With small head meekly bent, all mute and still, 
Earnest to win the promised great reward. 

Did you not see the birds, at shadow-time, 

Come hopping all across the dewy sward? 

Did you not hear the bells of Faery chime 
Liquidly, where the brittle hyacinths grew? 

Your dream — attention; diligence, your aim! 

And when the last long needleful was through, 
When, laboured for so long, the guerdon came 
Thomson, his Seasons , neatly bound in green 
How brightly would the golden letters shine! 

Ah! many a petailed May the moon has seen 
Since Anne — attentive, diligent, aetat nine 
Puckering her young brow, read the stately phrases. 
Sampler and book are here without a stain 
Only Anne Everard lies beneath the daisies; 

Only Anne Everard will not come again. 
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THE PAST 

T O conjure, even for a moment, the wistfulness which 
is the past is like trying to gather in one’s arms the 
hyacinthine colour of the distance. But if it is once 
achieved, what sweetness! — like the gentle, fugitive 
fragrance of spring flowers, dried with bergamot and bay. 
How the tears will spring in the reading of some old 
parchment — ‘to my dear child, my tablets and my ring* 
— or of yellow letters with the love still fresh and fair in 
them though the ink is faded — ‘and so good night, my 
dearest heart, and God send you happy.* That vivid 
present of theirs, how faint it grows! The past is only 
the present become invisible and mute; and because it is 
invisible and mute, its memoried glances and its murmurs 
are infinitely precious. We are to-morrow’s past. Even 
now we slip away like those pictures painted on the 
moving dials of antique clocks — a ship, a cottage, sun 
and moon, a nosegay. The dial turns, the ship rides up 
and sinks again, the yellow painted sun has set, and we, 
that were the new thing, gather magic as we go. The 
whirr of the spinning-wheels has ceased in our parlours, 
and we hear no more the treadles of the loom, the swift, 
silken noise of the flung shuttle, the intermittent thud of 
the batten. But the imagination hears them, and theirs 
is the melody of romance. Precious Bane 
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